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It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  at  least  to  historians,  that  many 
brilliant  men  of  bygone  days  pass  on  without  leaving  any 
direct  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  inherit 
their  great  talent. 

In  most  cases  this  condition  results  in  a  division  and 
separation  of  their  private  and  personal  possessions,  many 
interesting  papers  and  items  being  either  destroyed  or 
given  to  relatives  having  no  especial  interest  in  their  ante¬ 
cedents.  In  Timothy  Palmer’s  case  diligent  search  has 
failed  to  uncover  such  papers  as  a  list  of  bridges  built  by 
him  or  erected  under  his  supervision  or  any  data  disclos¬ 
ing  his  particular  technique  in  construction,  number  of 
men  employed  by  him  or  the  financial  arrangements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  business.  Absence  of  this  information  pre¬ 
vents  anyone  from  having  a  complete  picture  of  his  life  and 
accomplishments.  Such  papers  must  have  been  available 
at  one  time  but  no  doubt  were  not  considered  of  sufficient 
interest  or  value  to  be  preserved.  Contemporary  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  prom¬ 
inent  people  or  their  activities.  It  is  fortunate  that  his 
autograph  and  at  least  two  different  pictures  are  available 
and  it  is  hoped  that  publicity  may  persuade  others  to 
search  and  come  forward  with  further  interesting  bits 
of  information  which  would  help  greatly  in  presenting  a: 
complete  picture  of  so  important  a  personage. 

Timothy  Palmer,  the  first  American  builder  of  long- 

Note.  This  was  an  address  given  before  the  Haverhill  His¬ 
torical  Society  Sept.  28,  1946. 
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span  wooden  bridges,  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Yankee.  He 
was  born  on  August  22,  1751,  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
the  oldest  child  of  John  Palmer  and  Mary  Cressey.  The 
family  later  moved  to  Boxford,  where  they  spent  several 
years  before  returning  to  Rowley.  This  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  the  erroneous  statement  some¬ 
times  made  that  Timothy  was  a  native  of  Boxford,  al¬ 
though  the  family  lived  there  only  between  1767-1781. 
Details  concerning  his  youth  and  education  have  not  been 
uncovered,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  associated  himself  with 
the  carpenters  and  shipbuilders  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
It  is  reported  that  he  served  as  an  apprentice  to  Jacob 
and  Moody  Spofford,  well-known  artisans  of  the  day,  and 
that  together  they  designed  some  of  the  longer  spans  of 
wooden  bridges  over  the  Merrimack  River,  the  Connecticut 
River  Bridge  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
outstanding  church  edifices.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  more  of  the  details  of  this  important  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Spoffords  and  Palmer  and  the  part  each  played 
in  their  combined  success.  Possibly  Moody  Spofford,  who 
was  about  seven  years  older  than  Palmer,  was  the  leader 
of  this  group  of  builders  and  was  the  real  architect,  while 
Palmer  was  the  structural  engineer,  so  to  speak,  and  ac¬ 
tually  formulated  the  idea  of  combining  several  timbers 
together  into  one  long  span. 

It  was  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Spoffords 
that  Timothy  Palmer  applied  for  his  first  patent,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  his  ideas  and  methods  of  fabricating  timbers  into 
long  trusses.  Palmer  could  easily  lay  claim  to  being  a 
real  pioneer,  since  his  original  patent  was  filed  in  1797 
and  was  not  followed  by  the  other  designers  till  Burr  in 
1806,  Town  in  1820,  Wernwag  in  1829  and  Long  in  1830. 
No  doubt  Palmer  was  a  self-educated  designer  and  secured 
most  of  his  knowledge  the  hard  way,  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  associations,  as  no  record  of  any  advance  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  found.  In  addition  to  his  contribution  to 
the  early  transportation  problem,  he  is  also  credited  with 
the  design  and  erection  of  the  beautiful  spire  and  church 
of  the  First  Religious  Society  of  Newburyport  (Unitarian 
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FOK  THE  MASIACBVStTTS  MAGAZINE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

£s3£X,  Memmack  River  Bridge,  contains  upwvds  of 
lix  thoufand  tons  of  timber ;  and  is  formed  of  feveral  arches, 
and  fulid  piers  ;  the  •dimenlions  of  which  are  as  foUovv,  vii^. 
Abutment  on  the  Saliibury  ftiore,  124  feet  j  water  courfe,  50; 
pier,  45  i  water  courfe,  60 ;  pier,  50 ;  draw,  40 ;  pier,  50 ; 
arch,  1 13 ;  abutment  on  the  north  (hore  of  Deer  Ifland,  6c  ; 
abutment  on  the  fouth  Ihore  of  Deer  liland,  93  ;  arch  160  ; 
abutment  on  the  Newbury  Ihore,  185;  whole  length  of  the 
bridge,  1030  ;  width  of  the  bridge,  34  ;  average  depth  of  the 
water  at  high  water  mark,  30 ;  height  of  the  arch  between  New« 
bury  and  Deer  Ifland  above  common  high  water  mark,  37 ; 
height  of  abutment  above  common  high  water  mark,  30.  . 

This  bridge  wai  buUt,  under  the  profpeH  of  advantages  much 
ieCi  eocouragiog,  than  any  which  have  been  granted  by  the  leg« 
iOature  to  uodertakings  pf  a  (imilar  kind  ;•  from  unf  orefeen  cir- 
CumAances  in  the  execution,  the  expenfe  arofe  to  nearly  twice  the 
fum  at  which  it  was  calculated  ;  neverthelefs  it  was  effefled  in 
the  Ibort  fpace  of  feven  months,  and  opened  for  the  ufe  of  the 
publick,  November,  1792. 

The  two  large  arches,  (one  of  which  is  fuperiour  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  the  continent)  were  both  of  them  invented  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Palmer,  an  ingenious  houfe  wright  of  Newbury  - 
port,  and  appear  to  unite  el^ance,  Arength  and  hrmnefs  beyond 
the  moA  fanguineezpedation. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ESSEX  MERRIMACK  RIVER  BRIDGE 
Buill  by  P.ilmcr  in  1792 
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Church)  and  for  this  he  has  been  called  by  some  “A 
Celebrated  Architect.” 

Early  in  life  he  interested  himself  in  public  affairs  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  “The  Dernier  Resort  Fire 
Society.”  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Social  Library 
of  Newburyport  and  held  a  share  of  its  stock  when  he  died. 
In  1790,  he  signed  with  others  a  petition  “Respecting  a 
Free  School  for  the  Education  of  Female  Children.”  In 
1793,  he  was  one  of  the  thirty  signers  of  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  for  replacing  the  Pow-Ow  River  Bridge 
without  cost  to  the  public.  The  writer  now  has  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  petition.  On  April  19,  1775  he  marched  as 
a  Private  to  fight  the  British  soldiers.  He  enlisted  on 
May  2,  1775,  and  served  for  13  weeks,  mustering  out 
August  1.  He  was  also  appointed  Surveyor  of  Highways 
and  Parks  in  1800,  and  held  this  position  till  his  death. 
One  comment  noted  was  that  the  City  was  much  indebted 
to  him  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  grounds  and  ways.  Under  his  direct¬ 
ing  genius  the  mall  began  to  assume  shape  and  symmetry, 
and  the  market  square  was  laid  out. 

Further  research  reveals  that  he  married  Anna  Wyatt, 
of  Newburyport,  on  December  16,  1776,  and  that  she 
died  July  21,  1786,  in  the  32nd  year  of  her  life.  On 
March  9,  1795,  he  married  Hannah  Downer,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him  till  March  11,  1832,  when  she  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  He  died  on  December  19,  1821,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Old  Hill  Cemetery  of  Newburyport,  his  being  one 
of  the  few  names  on  a  cast  marker  attached  to  the  granite 
entrance  posts.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  very  simple 
headstone  and  he  rests  beside  his  first  wife  and  nephew. 

He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  full  charge  of  his  young  nephew,  Stephen  Tilton, 
after  his  father  died  of  yellow  fever.  One  report  says, 
“]\[r.  Palmer,  to  some  playful  and  innocent  eccentricities, 
added  other  qualities,  which  it  is  a  pity  are  not  more  com¬ 
mon.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  single  heartedness  and 
the  frank  directness  of  his  character,  and  the  simple  but 
warm  benevolence  of  his  disposition.”^ 

1  N.  E.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  9,  p.  190. 
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The  local  paper  contained  only  a  very  short  obituary 
notice  of  his  passings,  which  occurred  on  a  Wednesday,  and 
stated  that  the  funeral  would  be  on  Saturday,  at  three 
P.  M.,  “If  the  weather  were  pleasant.”  No  doubt  this 
had  reference  to  the  difficulty  in  breaking  a  road  to  the 
fjrave  which  was  some  distance  from  the  main  road  and 
entrance  ^ate. 

He  left  a  will  which  was  filed  on  December  31,  1821, 
disposinff  of  a  modest  estate  of  about  $2500,  the  larger 
part  of  this  ^oi^S  to  his  nephew,  Stephen  Tilton,  and  his 
brother  Andrews.  No  home  was  mentioned,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  he  gave  this  to  his  second  wife  before  his 
death. 

Timothy  Palmer’s  earliest  known  bridge  of  importance 
was  at  Newburyport  and  the  first  bridge  to  span  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine  took  note  of 
the  importance  of  this  River  crossing  and  in  the  issue 
of  May,  1793,  presented  a  copper  plate  engraving  of  the 
Newbury  Bridge  with  a  description  of  this  successful 
project.  Article  and  plate  are  reproduced  here. 

Essex  Merrimack  River  Bridge,  contains  upwards  of  six 
thousand  tons  of  timber;  and  is  formed  of  several  arches, 
and  solid  piers;  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows,  viz., 
abutments  on  the  Salisbury  shore,  184  feet;  water  course  50' 
pier  45'  water  course  60'  pier  50'  draw  40'  pier  50'  arch 
113'  abutment  on  North  Shore  of  Deer  Island  60'  abutment 
on  shore  south  of  Deer  Island  93'  arch  160'  abutment  on 
Newbury  shore  185'  whole  length  of  the  Bridge  1030'  width 
of  the  Bridge  34'  average  of  the  water  at  high  water  mark 
30'  height  of  the  arch  between  Newbury  and  Deer  Island 
above  common  high  water  mark  37'  height  of  abutment 
above  common  high  water  mark  30. 

This  Bridge  was  built,  under  the  prospect  of  advantages 
much  less  encouraging  than  any  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  legislature  to  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind;  from 
unforseen  circumstances  in  the  execution,  the  expense  arose 
to  nearly  twice  the  sum  at  which  it  was  calculated;  never¬ 
theless  it  was  erected  in  the  short  space  of  seven  months 
and  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public,  November  1792. 

The  two  large  arches,  one  of  which  is  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  on  the  continent,  were  both  of  them  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer,  an  ingenious  house  wright 
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of  Newburyport,  and  appear  to  unite  elegance,  strength  and 
firmness  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

The  pioneering  of  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude 
would  surely  justify  his  being  classed  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  men  of  his  time.  Although  he  used  an  entirely  new 
method  in  designing  the  supporting  trusses  for  this  and 
other  bridges,  he  did  not  take  out  a  patent  protecting  these 
principles  till  1797. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  this  first  bridge,  Palmer’s 
plans  for  additional  bridges  over  the  Merrimack  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  various  groups.  All  sorts  of 
arguments  were  brought  forward  to  stop  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  necessary  supporting  piers,  some  influ¬ 
ential  citizens  going  so  far  as  to  ridicule  the  idea  by  pub¬ 
lishing  facetious  articles  in  the  local  papers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  poem  published  in  1793,  after  the  opening  of  his  New¬ 
bury  bridge,  expresses  some  of  the  reasons : 

Good  people  all  of  every  sort 
Come  grant  us  your  attention 
You  must  in  Haverhill  quick  appear 
And  join  us  in  convention. 

To  Bradford  town  with  speed  we  sent 
Likewise  unto  Methuen 
Who  said  that  if  the  Bridge  was  built 
It  would  be  their  undoing. 

Next  neighbor  Emery  made  a  stir 
And  had  a  word  to  say  sir 
Who  said  that  if  the  Bridge  was  built 
He  should  lose  all  his  hay  sir. 

Then  Amesbury  people  they  stept  forth 
Their  hearts  were  very  sad  sir 
And  said  that  if  the  Bridge  went  on 
They’d  starve  to  death  for  shad  sir. 

Then  sudden  they  did  make  a  rout 
And  munkyfunk  much  louder 
And  swore  that  if  they  did  proceed 
They’d  blow  it  up  with  powder. 
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A  lady  then  it  seem’d  stept  forth 

And  Salisbury  to  assist  her 

And  swore  the  Bridge  they  would  remove 

By  physick  or  by  blister. 

Then  B  did  make  a  rout 
And  swore  it  should  not  stand  sir 
And  did  declare  if  it  went  on 
He  would  go  round  by  land  sir. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  leading  citizens  of  Haver¬ 
hill  had  for  some  time  been  considering  the  possibility 
of  bridging  the  Merrimack  at  their  city,  for  the  drawing 
of  the  first  proposed  structure  is  dated  1792.  Probably 
the  success  of  the  Newburyport  project  revived  discussion, 
for  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  a  group  of  citizens  met 
on  January  29,  1793,  and  voted  to  form  a  corporation, 
and  an  eleven  man  committee  was  named  to  execute  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  building  a  bridge  over  the  Merri¬ 
mack  River  between  Haverhill  and  Bradford.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1793,  they  voted  to  raise  one  shilling  and  six 
pence  on  each  of  the  two  hundred  shares  of  stock  for  the 
expense  of  taking  the  petition  to  the  State  House.  The 
corporation  advertised  in  March,  1793,  offering  a  $50 
prize  for  an  accepted  plan  and  model  to  be  submitted 
within  two  weeks.  There  were  at  least  two  plans  and  two 
models  submitted,  one  by  Libius  Gordon  and  the  other  by 
Timothy  Palmer,  an  apprentice  to  architect  Moody  Spof- 
ford.  At  a  meeting  on  April  29,  1794,  Palmer’s  plan 
was  adopted  and  each  contestant  allowed  $10  for  his  ex¬ 
pense. 

After  the  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  plan  events 
moved  rapidly  as  we  find  that  the  petition  filed  with  the 
state  legislature  received  favorable  consideration  and  that 
an  act  was  passed  on  June  14,  1794,  granting  permission 
to  form  a  corporation,  fix  tolls  and  build  the  bridge.  The 
terms  of  this  biU  were  promptly  executed  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  erected  and  put  in  operation  on  November  18,  1794. 

Another  outstanding  achievement  of  Palmer’s  was  the 
Piscataqua  Bridge  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
erected  about  the  same  time  as  the  above  mentioned  struc- 


EASTON.  PENNSYLVANIA.  BRIDGE 

Probably  the  first  covered  wood  bridge  to  be  erected  in  the  United  States  of  Ai 
Note  T.  Palmer's  name  and  date  in  gable  end  of  entrance 
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ture.  This  Bridge  was  about  2200  feet  long,  one  of  the 
longest  bridges  built  up  to  that  time,  and  the  middle  arch 
had  a  span  of  243  feet.  Mr.  Adams  described  the  Bridge 
as  follows:^ 

On  each  side  a  strong  stone  abutment  is  built;  and  from 
one  of  these  abutments  to  the  other  an  arch  is  thrown,  which 
is  composed  of  three  tiers  of  girders.  The  second  tier  sup¬ 
ports  the  planking  on  which  the  road  passes,  which  is  on  a 
longer  circle  to  facilitate  the  traveling.  The  upper  tier 
answers  the  purpose  of  railing. 

There  are  three  sets  of  these  girders,  one  on  each  side 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  Bridge,  which  are  so  braced 
and  framed  together  as  to  make  the  whole  strong  and  firm. 

This  was  further  described  in  Whiton’s  History  of  1834 
as  “An  architectural  enterprise,  more  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  than  any  of  the  kind  that  had  been  achieved  in  the 
country,  was  now  undertaken  and  accomplished.  It  was  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Piscataqua,  from  Newington 
to  Durham,  formed  of  three  sections;  two  of  them  were  hori¬ 
zontal;  the  third,  arched;  the  whole  presenting  a  surface  of 
planking  almost  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  thrown  over 
the  river  at  a  place  where  the  depth,  at  high  water  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  than  fifty  feet,  and  was  finished  with  much  ele¬ 
gance  at  an  expense  of  sixty-two  thousand  dollars.  The 
construction  of  this  bridge,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller,  required  five  thousand  tons^  of  timber,  eighty 
thousand  feet  of  plank,  twenty  tons  of  iron,  and  eight  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  stone.  John  Pierce  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  was 
the  principal  Superintendent  of  this  great  work,  of  which 
the  chief  object  was  to  divert  to  Portsmouth  a  portion  of  the 
country  trade,  that  had  long  been  engrossed  by  Boston  and 
Salem.” 

In  addition  to  his  bridges  at  Haverhill,  Newburyport 
and  Piscataqua,  he  erected  a  bridge  at  Andover  in  1793. 
AH  of  the  above  mentioned  were  similar  in  design,  and 
practically  the  same  width.  The  great  weight  of  the  spans 
was  supported  on  huge  log  piers  which  extended  far  be¬ 
low  the  water  line  to  a  firm  foundation  of  either  stone, 

1  k  ton  of  lumber  has  reference  to  hewed  pieces  equivalent 
to  12"  X  12"  X  40'  long. 

2  From  sketch  of  Deacon  Stephen  Palmer. 
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hardpan,  or  gravel.  All  these  were  open  or  uncovered  at 
erection,  but  at  a  later  date  the  entire  surface  of  the 
Haverhill  Bridge  was  covered,  and  also  the  long  span  of 
the  Newburyport  one.  It  is  believed  that  Palmer  was  one 
of  the  very  first  builders  to  advocate  enclosing  the  trusses 
and  roofing  the  top  to  keep  out  the  weather  in  order  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  bridge. 

He  is  quoted  as  having  said,  “I  am  an  advocate  for 
weather  boarding  and  roofing,  although  there  are  some 
who  say  it  argues  much  against  my  own  interests;  not¬ 
withstanding  I  am  determined  to  give  my  opinion  as 
appears  to  be  right.  It  is  sincerely  my  opinion  the 
Schuylkill  Bridge  will  last  thirty  and  perhaps  forty  years, 
if  well  covered.  You  will  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  sporting  with  property  to  suffer  this 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture  (as  you  are  sometimes 
pleased  to  call  it)  which  has  been  built  at  so  great  expense 
and  danger,  to  fall  into  ruin  in  ten  or  twelve  years.”® 

Although  this  covering  added  to  the  original  cost,  the 
total  expense  over  a  period  of  years  was  less,  and  proved 
a  good  investment  as  the  length  of  usefulness  was  in¬ 
creased  far  more  than  anticipated.  The  mere  fact  that 
his  bridge  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  erected  in  1805,  was 
in  constant  use  for  over  90  years  without  showing  any 
structural  weakness,  is  ample  proof  that  he  was  a  genius 
and  an  outstanding  inventor,  or  in  today’s  vernacular,  a 
Captain  of  Industry.  Even  before  the  Newbury  port 
Bridge  was  erected  there  was  discussion  concerning  a 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  as  is  indicated 
by  a  most  interesting  item  appearing  in  the  Columhian 
Magazine  of  January,  1787,  about  four  years  before  the 
Newburyport  Bridge  was  erected.  This  article  contains 
a  copper  plate  engraving  of  a  bridge  suggested  for  this 
location.  It  was  to  have  four  spans  each  100  feet  long 
and  the  trusses  were  to  be  augmented  by  bow  arches  some¬ 
what  resembling  Burr  type  of  construction.  The  article 
contains  very  little  detail  and  gives  no  hint  as  to  the 
author  and  other  issues  of  the  same  magazine  consulted 
throw  no  further  light  on  the  subject.  This  surely  must 

3  Transactions  of  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.  July,  1889. 
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be  one  of  the  earliest  American  covered  bridge  articles. 

The  Haverhill  authorities  were  so  pleased  with  the 
success  of  their  Bridge,  which  took  about  six  months  to 
erect,  that  the  committee  on  December  21,  1794,  sent  a 
letter  and  model  of  the  structure  to  “The  Library  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia”  offering  it  for  use  to  any  company 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River.  Since  at 
that  time  there  was  no  such  corporation  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  that  River,  the  letter 
and  model  were  deposited  with  them  for  future  reference. 
It  is  regrettable  that  this  company  cannot  tell  what  dis¬ 
position  was  made  of  this  valuable  article.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  this  was  the  same  plan 
used  in  erecting  the  “Permanent  Bridge”  during  1804-6, 
and  if  it  was  the  same  model  used  in  winning  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Bridge  competition. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  due  to  his  successful  experience 
with  the  Merrimack  River  Bridges  and  the  fine  model 
sent  there  from  Haverhill,  as  wdl  as  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  civil  engineers  or  professional  men  capable  of 
designing  a  large  bridge  in  Philadelphia  until  well  along 
in  the  1800’s,  that  he  went  to  that  city  and  erected  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  good  example  of 
sales  engineering  and  campaigning.  For  erecting  this 
bridge  he  was  honored  by  the  gift  of  a  tankard  and  salver 
and  having  his  portrait  done  by  Saint  Memin,  the  noted 
French  artist,  who  also  did  one  of  George  Washington. 
In  addition  to  the  structures  already  mentioned  we  are 
certain  that  he  built  bridges  at  Georgetown  over  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania  over  the  Delaware 
River. 

Moreover,  he  probably  helped  build  the  first  Hanover- 
Norwich  Bridge,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  trusses  of  this 
Bridge  were  similar  to  those  built  over  the  Piscataqua 
River.  He  was  apparently  very  fortunate  in  his  selection 
of  associates  as  no  record  of  structural  failure  has  come 
to  light. 

It  is  no  great  surprise  that  during  1868-70,  when  a 
heated  controversy  was  raised  concerning  the  removal  of 
the  aged  Merrimack  River  covered  bridges,  that  a  local 
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man,  -who  could  have  been  Dr.  Spofford,  gave  his  reasons 
for  writing  an  article  which  concluded  with  this  para¬ 
graph: 

Because  he,  the  writer,  had  long  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Moody  Spofford,  Esquire,  the  master  builder  and 
co-inventor  of  these  Bridges,  and  was  familiar  with  the  shop 
where  the  model  was  constructed,  and  well  knew  Timothy 
Palmer,  apprentice  of  Esq.  Moody  Spofford,  and  co-inventor 
who  with  his  consent  obtained  the  patent  and  well  knew 
also  Mr.  Carr  who  rebuilt  the  Bridge  in  1811,  all  of  whom 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  the  writer  is  desirous  to 
do  justice  to  men  who  were  benefactors  of  their  generation; 
and  of  whose  genius  and  enterprise,  their  ponderous  arches, 
still  standing  bear  ample  testimony.  It  would  be  a  sad 
mistake,  if  for  want  of  a  thorough  and  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  soundness,  the  best  and  strongest  Bridge  over  the 
river  should  be  pulled  down,  and  the  town  or  county  taxed 
40  or  50  thousand  for  some  modern  or  fashionable  structure 
to  last  half  as  long  as  the  present  Bridge  would  do  if  prop¬ 
erly  repaired  and  defended  from  the  weather. 

This  same  admirer  writes  that  “no  other  arch  that  has 
been  used,  makes  so  near  an  approach  to  the  principle 
which  sustains  the  stone  arch  where  every  stone  is  a  key 
stone,  and  every  weight  upon  it  only  increases  its  compact¬ 
ness  and  solidity.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  later  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  bridges  was  made  and  that  all 
repairs  recommended  by  the  engineer’s  report  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  thus  prolonging  the  usefulness  of  these  historic 
structures. 

There  is  a  similarity  yet  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  known  likenesses  of  Timothy  Palmer.  The  life- 
sized  one  by  Saint  Memin  in  the  Newburyport  Historical 
Society  is  black  crayon  on  pink  paper  and  shows  a  left 
profile  of  the  face  with  his  white  collar  and  tie.  His 
hair  is  well  over  the  forehead  and  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  down  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  his  ears  similar  to 
sideburns.  It  is  braided  in  the  back,  into  a  tight  and  nar¬ 
row  queue  and  tied  with  a  neat  bow  at  the  coat  collar.  A 
prominent  feature  of  both  pictures  is  his  roman  nose  and 
piercing  eyes.  In  the  smaller  picture,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  owned  by  Mr.  Hyde  and  marked  “Brawn  and 
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Engrd.  By  L.  LeMet,  Philad,”  Palmer  is  facing  the 
opposite  direction  giving  a  view  of  his  right  cheek.  His 
face  and  hair  are  very  much  the  same  except  that  there  are 
two  ribbons  tied  around  the  very  slim  braid.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  apparently  made  about  the  same  time  and  prob¬ 
ably  around  1805,  when  Palmer  was  erecting  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bridge.  Le  Met’s  view  shows  more  in  detail,  his 
style  of  dress,  the  texture  of  his  clothes,  lapel  and  but¬ 
tons,  also  his  stock  is  tied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ends 
stick  out  in  front  as  if  they  were  a  tie.  The  general  out¬ 
line  of  his  profile  is  practically  the  same  in  both  pictures 
and  it  is  possible  that  Le  Met  and  St.  Memin  were  either 
associated  in  business  or  close  competitors.  An  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  work  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  directors 
of  the  Haverhill  Bridge  in  voting  him  a  beaver  hat,  to  be 
made  by  Daniel  Appleton. 

Probably  this  was  part  of  his  inventory  of  “wearing 
apparel  at  30  dollars’’  as  listed  by  the  appraisers  of  his 
estate.  Further  appreciation  of  his  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Permanent  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River 
awarding  him  a  silver  tankard  and  salver. 

This  tankard  and  salver  were  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lownes,  a  member  of  a  famous  group  of  Philadelphia 
silversmiths,  active  during  the  period  1780-1816.  These 
pieces  are  both  quite  beautiful  in  their  simplicity.  The 
only  adornment  on  the  side  of  the  tankard  being  ten  fine 
concentrate  rounded  V-grooves  giving  the  appearance  of 
nine  semi-circular  bands  near  the  top  and  another  set 
of  eleven  grooves  in  a  7/8  inch  space  just  above  where  the 
bottom  of  the  handle  joins  the  body  of  the  tankard.  A 
similar  arrangement  of  rings  is  applied  on  the  top  of  the 
lid.  The  tankard  is  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
4|  inches  at  the  top  and  has  a  very  substantial  handle  and 
neat  flat  cover,  all  standing  about  6  inches  above  the  table. 
The  cup  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  3  pints.  When 
you  learn  that  this  historic  piece  of  silver  weighs  40 
ounces  you  can  judge  of  its  sturdiness  and  have  a  good 
idea  of  its  original  cost  when  sheet  silver  was  worth  about 
$1.00  per  ounce.  The  seven  lines  of  engraving  in  script 
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is  opposite  the  handle  and  covers  a  space  about  2  inches 
high  and  4  inches  wide  and  reads  as  follows: 

“Presented  by  order  of  Board  of  Directors  for  erecting 
a  Permanent  Bridge  over  the  River  Schuylkill  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  By  Richd.  Peters  President; 
to  Timothy  Palmer  of  Newbury  Port  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  sense  of  his  services  and  ingenuity  in  the  plan  and 
completion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  said  Bridge.” 

1805 

The  top  edge  of  the  salver  stands  about  2”  above  the 
table  and  is  supported  by  three  neatly  designed  feet.  The 
base  is  8^  inches  in  diameter  and  the  top  is  10  inches. 
The  outside  rim  is  also  adorned  with  concentric  rings 
similar  to  the  body  of  the  tankard.  This  salver  is  equally 
as  substantial  as  the  tankard  and  weighs  32  ounces.  The 
inside  center  is  inscribed  in  script  as  follows; 

Presented  with  a 
Tankard 

By  the  President  by  Order 
of  the  Company  for  erecting  a 
Permanent  Bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill 
at  Philadelphia 
to 

Timothy  Palmer 
1805 

While  these  silver  pieces  have  had  a  long  life  it  has  not 
been  a  very  active  one.  They  were  in  possession  of 
Timothy  Palmer  from  1805  till  his  death  December  19, 
1821,  when  they  descended  to  his  brother  Andrews,  who 
held  them  till  his  death  on  November  5,  1831.  Then  they 
passed  to  a  nephew,  his  sister  Huldah’s  son,  William 
S.  Tilton,  who  was  later  a  General  in  charge  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  in  Togus,  Maine.  He  retained  these  till  his 
death  on  March  23,  1889.  Being  childless,  they  went  to 
another  nephew,  Stephen  W.  Tilton,  who  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1942. 

This  brings  them  to  the  present  owner,  James  N.  Hyde. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  silver  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  Palmer’s  estate.  Money  was  scarce  in  those 
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Begun  1799.  completed  1804 

From  a  drawing  by  W.  Birch.  Engraving  by  S.  Seymour 
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days  and  property  was  not  expensive,  yet  this  entry  of 
$60  outside  of  notes  receivable  was  the  largest  item  re¬ 
ported  by  the  appraisers. 

As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  altogether  biased  and  in  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  my  claim  of  greatness  for  Palmer,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  book  published  in  the  early  1800’s  by 
the  famous  traveller,  Timothy  Dwight.  “Haverhill  bridge 
is  a  noble  structure  of  wood  consisting  of  three  triple 
framed  arches.  There  are  two  passages  over  the  bridge; 
each  15^  feet  in  the  clear.  The  timber,  of  which  it  is 
built,  is  pine,  well-known  to  resist  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  for  a  long  period. 

“The  strength  of  this  bridge  was  tested  upon  an  exact 
model  of  one  of  its  arches  when  eleven  persons  stood  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  same  model  with  no  other  effect  than 
compacting  it  more  firmly  together.  These  people  were 
supposed  to  weigh  at  least  1600  pounds  and  the  largest 
piece  of  timber  in  the  model  was  only  one  half  inch  square 
and  the  rest  smaller  in  proportion. 

“No  bridge,  which  I  have  seen,  except  that  over  the 
Piscataqua,  can  be  compared  with  this  as  a  fine  object 
to  the  eye.  The  length  is  864'.  The  arches  above  and 
below  have  a  degree  of  boldness  of  grandeur,  unrivaled 
in  this  country.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  executed  with 
exactness  and  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  great  neatness  and  beauty.  When  I  saw  it,  it  was 
new,  perfectly  white  and  brilliant  without  any  of  that 
dullness  which  springs  from  the  decays  of  time.  (In  the 
year  1812  I  found  the  arched  work  of  this  bridge  above 
taken  down  and  with  it  a  large  proportion  of  its  fine 
appearance  gone.) 

“I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  too  nicely  built;  and 
has  suffered  some  decay  by  retention  of  water  in  the  joints 
and  elsewhere. 

“It  was  long  doubted  whether  a  bridge  could  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  resist  the  ice  of  the  Merrimac,  but  this 
doubt  has  vanished  since  seven  bridges  have  been  built 
on  this  stream;  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  carried 
away.  The  defensive  piers  have  proved  an  effectual  se¬ 
curity  against  this  evil. 
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“The  seven  bridges  above  mentioned  are:  The  Essex, 
three  miles  from  Newburyport;  Lower  Haverhill,  eight; 
Upper  Haverhill,  fifteen;  Andover,  twenty-four;  Dracut, 
at  Patucket,  thirty-four;  McGregor’s,  at  Amoskeag  Falls, 
forty-two ;  and  Concord,  fifty-six.  All  these  are  toll- 
bridges,  and  private  property.  Dracut  and  McGregor’s 
bridges  are  horizontal ;  the  rest  are  arched.” 

Palmer  in  his'  fondest  dreams  could  not  have  foreseen 
his  great  contribution  to  the  development  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Up  until  his  ponderous  arches  crossed  the  river 
one  had  to  depend  upon  fords  and  ferries  which  was  a 
slow  and  expensive  method  of  travel  and  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  keeper.  His  prediction  of  the  increased 
length  of  life  of  covered  bridges  over  the  open  spans 
proved  to  be  very  conservative  as  is  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  many  over  seventy-five  years  old  and  the  lumber 
found  to  be  safe  and  sound.  There  is  no  way  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  economies  resulting  to  the  public  from  covering 
these  structures.  No  doubt  there  would  be  many  more 
standing  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ravages  of  floods 
and  fires  which  account  for  the  largest  percentage  of  pass¬ 
ing.  To  Palmer  and  his  associates  should  be  given  the 
credit  for  pioneering  in  the  long  arch  and  popularizing 
the  covered  bridge  which  has  long  been  a  New  England 
trade  mark  but  now  rapidly  disappearing. 

Sources  of  Information: 

Current  newspapers  and  magazines 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Records. 

Old  Time  New  England 

Newburyport  Historical  Society 

Newburyport  Library 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley  by  Jewett 

Essex  County  records.  Probate  and  Deeds 

Old  Hill  Cemetery 

Haverhill  Historical  Society 

Haverhill  Library 

Civil  Engineering  bulletins 

Currier’s,  “History  of  Newburyport.” 

Chase,  “History  of  Haverhill.” 

Middlesex  County  Probate  records. 
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Important  Dates  Associated  with  Timothy  Palmer 


August  22,  1751 

1761 
1767-81 

AprU  19,  1776 

December  16,  1779 
July  21,  1786 

November  26,  1792 

1793 

1794 

March  9,  1795 

November  26,  1795 
1796 

December  17,  1797 
1799 

May  22,  1800 

1801 
1804-5 


1805 

February  1, 

1808 

August  17, 

1809 

May  27, 

1811 

December  8, 

1812 

December  19, 

1821 

Born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Joined  Dernier  Resort  Fire  Society 

Family  lived  in  Boxford,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Marched  against  British  troops  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Married  Anna  Wyatt  of  Newburyport. 

Anna  Wyatt  died. 

Essex-Merrimack  Bridge  opened  at 
Newburyport. 

Built  Andover  Bridge  at  Lawrence. 

Haverhill  and  Piscataqua  Bridges 
erected. 

Married  Hannah  Downer.  Rocks 
Bridge  erected. 

Rocks  Bridge  opened  for  traffic.  (1st 
bridge). 

Georgetown,  Md.  Bridge  erected. 

J’irst  Patent  granted. 

Augusta,  Me.  Bridge  erected. 

Elected  surveyor  of  Newburyport 
Highways. 

Church  of  the  First  Religious  Society 
of  Newburyport  erected. 

Permanent  Bridge  at  Philadelphia. 

Easton,  Pa.  First  all  covered  bridge 
erected. 

Both  of  Palmer’s  plans  rejected  by 
Haverhill  Bridge  Committee. 

Received  $212  for  patent  plan  of 
Haverhill  Bridge  (probably  re¬ 
building). 

Proprietors  of  Rocks  Village  Bridge 
voted  to  adapt  Timothy  Palmer’s 
improved  plan. 

Proprietors  of  Rocks  Village  Bridge 
voted  to  allow  account  of  Timothy 
Palmer  $140. 

Died  at  Newburyport. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  MARY  BOARDMAN 
CROWNINSHIELD 


Prepared  and  Notated  By  Margaret  Pardee  Bates 
From  the  Manuscript  in  The  Essex  Institute 


Mary  Boardman  Crowninshield  was  born  in  1778,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Captain  Francis  Boardman,  growing 
up  with  her  sister,  Elizabeth  in  post-revolutionary  Salem.  ^ 
The  city,  stimulated  by  the  wealth  brought  in  by  priva¬ 
teers,  was  stirring,  preparatory  to  becoming  the  center 
of  the  great  East  India  trade.  Their  father,  a  wealthy 
sea  captain  and  merchant,  owned  one  of  the  largest  homes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  town.  During  Washington’s  in¬ 
augural  visit  to  New  England,  he  made  a  detour  through 
the  lower  part  of  Salem  to  see  the  elegant  white  house 
fronting  on  the  Common,^  which  even  then  was  under¬ 
going  the  initial  transformation  into  one  of  the  beautiful 
residential  sections®  that  would  evidence  Salem’s  wealth 
and  preeminence  among  the  cities  of  the  new  republic. 
This  graceful  house  was  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
gaity  and  liberality  punctuated  by  crowded  balls  and 
parties'*  until  Elizabeth  married  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
Mary  followed  shortly,  marrying  Benjamin  Crowninshield, 
bom  in  1772,  the  fourth  of  George  Crowninshield’s  six 
seafaring  sons.®  This  large  family  also  lived  in  the 
eastern  end  of  town,  close  to  their  wharves  and  shipping, 
which  were  rapidly  absorbing  the  Derby  interests  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  symbolize  commerce  to  Salem.  They  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  East  Church  and  its  eccentric  and  liberal  min¬ 
ister,  the  Reverend  William  Bentley.  Bentley  set  the 
political  tone  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  end  of  Salem, 
with  his  militant  patriotism  gradually  evolving  into  an 
energetic  defense  of  Jeffersonianism,  and  an  equally 
tmculent  criticism  of  the  opposing  Federalism. 

For  some  years  the  latter  group  was  in  the  majority  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  always  an  audibly  strong  force 

1  Belknap-Crowinshield  Genealogy,  ms.  Essex  Institute. 

a  Bentley,  William,  Diary,  i,  p.  131,  Oct.  29,  1789. 

3  ibid,  p.  125,  July  27,  1789. 

4  ibid,  p.  119,  March  17,  1789  and  passim. 

5  Belknap,  op.  cit. 
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for  the  status  quo.  “The  Salem  Opposition  Party”®  was 
ably  supported  by  George  Crowninshield  and  Sons,  with 
their  more  than  adequate  financial  backing,^  as  well  as  with 
Jacob’s  candidacy  for  the  Congressional  election  in  1800. 
George’s  second  son  continued  in  the  political  limelight 
until  he  died  in  Washington  in  1808.®  The  family,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  support  Jefferson  in  his  policies,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Em¬ 
bargo  not  only  ruined  their  shipping,  but  caused  the  disr 
solution  of  the  firm®.  This  fidelity  was  partially  rewarded 
during  the  War  of  1812,  by  the  success  of  their  numerous 
privateers,^®  and  by  President  Madison’s  appointment  of 
Benjamin,  now  called  Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield, 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  recently  vacated  by 
Mr.  William  Jones.^^  After  first  declining,  he  finally 
accepted  the  appointment  in  December,  1814,  and  im¬ 
mediately  started  for  Washington.  He  continued  to  serve 
the  government  there  during  the  remainder  of  Madison’s 
administration  and  under  President  Monroe  until  Nov¬ 
ember  1,  1818,^^  while  Salem  seethed  with  hatred  against 
the  war  which  had  ruined  the  profitable  trade,  while  ves¬ 
sels  rotted  at  the  wharves  and  the  sailors  either  hung 

6  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  299,  April  1,  1799. 

7  ibid,  pp.  328,  332,  335. 

8  Crowninshield,  F.  B. — George  Crowninshield’s  Yacht  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Barge,  p.  IS. 

9  D.  A.  B. — Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield. 

10  List  of  Privateers  in  War  of  1812  owned  wholly  or  in  part 

by  the  Crowninshields : 

Alexander,  ship,  308  tons  captured — renamed  Thom. 

Alfred,  ship,  217  tons. 

America,  ship,  473  tons  alt.  to  231  tons. 

Diomede,  sch. 

Diomede,  brig,  captured  1813. 

Helen,  sch.  78  tons. 

Henry,  brig,  106  tons,  “fitted  out  as  a  cartel  and  sent  to 
B[alifax  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of  Capt.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Lt.  Ludlow  who  were  killed  in  the  Chesa- 
peake-Shannon  engagement.” 

Jefferson,  sloop,  cert.  sch.  22  tons  built  in  1801  as  yacht 
for  George  Crowninshield,  the  first  in  the  U.  S. 

John,  ship,  258  tons.  Captured  in  W.  I.  1813. 

Minotaur,  brigantine,  147  tons. 

Terrible,  boat,  5-83/45  tons.  (EIHC  ii:57,  79:19) 

11  Crowninshield,  F.  B. — Letters  of  Mary  Boardman  Crownin¬ 
shield  1815-1816,  xiv.  E.  I. 

12  ibid,  vi. 
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around  the  taverns  and  boarding  houses  of  Derby  Street, 
or  vanished  into  the  country  to  subsist  on  relatives,  or 
joined  the  Navy  to  be  supported  by  the  government.  The 
following  letters  were  written  to  him  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Boardman  Crowninshield,  who  remained  in  Salem,  await¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  her  sixth  child, while  her  husband  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  administrative  duties  in  the  yet  unfinished 
national  capital,  armed  with  introductory  letters  to  the 
intellectual  elite  by  Parson  Bentley.^^  These  “scrolls,” 
as  Mrs.  Crowninshield  called  them,  give  an  intimate  pic¬ 
ture  of  social  and  political  life  in  Salem  in  its  most  turbu¬ 
lent  period,  mirrored  in  the  varied  activities  of  its  most 
prominent  family. 

13  Children  of  Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield  and  Mary 
Boardman  Crowninshield ;  Elizabeth  Boardman,  Mary 
Boardman,  Benjamin  Vamum,  Francis  Boardman,  Georg’e 
Casper,  Anstiss,  Wm.  J.  (Later  Anna  Caspar),  Edward 
Augustus,  Lucy  Ann. 

14  Bentley,  op.  cit.  iii,  p.  360,  November  4,  1815. 


Salem,  March  2,  1814 

My  dear  husband, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  this  morning.  You 
say  the  St.  Laurence  was  not  on  the  Docket.^  Grandpa* 
is  terrible  mad  says  you  have  been  too  negligent.  He  is 
sorry  he  did  not  go  on  himself  thinks  he  should  have  done 
better  .  .  .  the  three  boys®  are  standing  round  the  table 
while  I  write  and  asking  a  thousand  questions  say  one  is 
good  and  another  bad — they  are  in  fine  health  Grandma^ 
is  knitting  and  seems  afraid  she  will  not  get  her  new 
gown. 

Uncle  Richard®  is  still  here  has  not  yet  fixed  on  any 
place  There  are  a  great  many  farms  that  he  has  seen 
been  to  Andover  and  all  around  but  cannot  sel  his  clothes 
No  one  likes  to  buy  at  this  time — 

I  do  not  hear  any  news  a  prize  from  the  Alfred®  hardly 
worth  mentioning  and  it  is  thought  the  Al’d  is  taken  as 
it  is  time  she  was  here,  do  not  hear  anything  from  the 
Americ(a)'’'  yet — ^If  you  should  get  the  Prize  condemned 
— I  shall  expect  something  very  hansome — an  elegant 
pair  of  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  to  match  etc,  etc,  etc 
for  you  could  squeeze  as  much  as  that  in  your  trunk. — :I 
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hear  Uncle  George®  is  going  to  N  York  to  live  an  elegant 
county  seat  and  a  house  in  town  etc — he  says  he  shall  give 
the  Town  but  one  more  vote  and  he  is  off  I  hear  he  has 
been  to  Bath  with  a  very  elegant  Lady  in  (h)is  chaise — 
March  meeting  is  coming  on  the  republicans  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  exertion® — but  have  great  hopes  of  getting  Mr. 
Dexter  for  Governor,  his  address  TO  THE  ELECTORS 
of  Masssetts  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions  it  is 
thought  better  and  better  the  more  it  is  read — I  do  not 
much  expect  this  letter  will  be  received  in  Washington 
but  lest  you  should  be  detained  longer  than  you  e^ect,  I 
thought  I  would  write —  .  .  .  for  it  seems  a  long  while 
since  you  left  us — adieu — 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

M.  B.  Crowninshield 

Wednesday  March  9th  1814 

My  dear  Husband 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  although  I  have  no  expectation 
of  your  receiving  it  in  Washington — Uncle  John^®  has 
arrived  a  very  successful  cruise  taken  six  prises  in  four¬ 
teen  days  after  he  sailed,  was  out  only  2  d  in  the  whole 
not  any  of  his  prises  are  arrived — every  lady  appear  (s) 
to  be  glad  he  has  made  out  so  well  he  made  a  great  firing 
yesterday  morning  at  daylight.  I  and  almost  everyone 
thought  it  to  be  the  America  but  no  news  from  her  yet. 
I  was  yesterday  eve  at  W.  Silsbee^^  quite  a  party  I  en¬ 
joyed  myself  very  much  indeed — And  am  all  prepared  to 
receive  a  party  this  evening  at  home  ....  I  think  you 
must  now  be  near  setting  out  for  home — and  know  the 
descission  of  the  Court,  we  are  all  very  anxious  to  know, 
particularly  Grandpa — ^Uncle  Richard  has  gone  home 
without  fixing  on  any  place  and  I  don’t  know  what  are  his 
intentions — if  you  could  only  hear  the  confused  noise  which 
now  assails  my  ears  you  would  be  sure  you  was  at  home — 
for  such  noisey  children  was  never  heard  but  they  are 
good  naturd  so  I  don’t  complain,  for  the  moment  I  mean 
I  long  to  have  you  at  home  more  than  six  weeks  since  you 
left  us  I  would  not  have  you  be  obliged  to  go  on  every 
winter  for  three  J udges  salaries  but  there  is  no  danger  for 
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you  are  not  even  put  up  for  a  selectman — ^but  no  ex¬ 
ertions  making  by  the  republicans — good  night — 

Yours  affectionately 
Mary  B  Crowninshield 


Saturday  February  4th  1815 
I  have  received  your  second  letter  this  morning,  since 
I  wrote  you  yesterday  is  the  first  Friday  I  have  let  pass 
with  out  writing  you  twice  a  week  I  have  always  written 
this  is  not  too  often  I  am  sure — I  am  delighted  to  hear 
you  say  your  health  is  good  and  you  are  growing  fai — 
but  are  you  as  happy  as  you  would  be  at  home — ^no,  I 
can  answer  that  but  you  loose  nothing  by  being  away,  but 
the  society  of  your  own  family  for  the  times  are  as  dull 
as  ever — office  hours  I  suppose  as  usual,  but  not  so  with 
you  for  you  must  have  a  continual  variety  and  something 
more  to  do  than  to  talk  scandal  and  take  snuff  do  you 
find  plenty  at  W — Grandma  box  is  not  filld  quite  so  often 
as  though  you  were  here  ....  We  have  had  very 
cold  weather  colder  than  ever  was  remimberd  in  this 
town — I  hear  it  has  been  so  with  you — have  you  ever 
found  your  spencer  I  should  think  you  wanted  one — what 
cloths  do  you  ware  how  do  you  like  your  new  ones  does 
the  old  black  ever  go  on  have  you  got  your  carriage  yet, 
do  you  keep  a  servant  .... 

We  were  all  there  yesterday  afternoon  George  very 
good  &  I  dare  say  Grandpa  had  not  been  so  happy  for 
some  time  but  poor  Sally  is  not  very  happy — I  am  glad 
you  have  never  written  him  on  this  subject — We  have 
been  thinking  much  of  little  Sally^®  wish  her  to  go  some 
where  to  school  I  believe  Mr,  S  (ilsbee)  has  written  you 
on  the  subject  she  ought  to  be  some  were  else  ....  the 
Jefferson  prize^®  is  in  here  not  very  valuable  nothing  from 
America  something  will  come  soon — You  say  your  fears 
are  not  removd  concerning  N"  Orleans  why  we  all  feel  sure 
of  success  here — people  are  very  anxious  every  day  to 
hear  more — the  loss  of  the  President^'^  is  not  dishonour¬ 
able — ^but  to  be  regreted  as  we  have  one  frigate  less  do 
let  building  go  on  brisk  at  the  lakes  that  we  may  gain 
superiority  there  next  summer  you  dont  think  we  shall 
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have  peace  soon  it  is  here  thought  if  the  enemy  should 
get  beaten  at  N  Orleans  we  shall  certainly  have  peace 
heaven  grant  it  may  be  so  .  .  . 

I  think  J udge  Story  will  arrive  at  W-n  to  day  you  will 
be  glad  to  see  him — ^he  might  have  calld  on  me —  How 
often  do  you  appear  at  the  drawing  room — take  care  of 
your  landlady’s  daughters  are  they  genteel  girls  res¬ 
pectable  etc,  etc — . . 

We  are  doing  as  well  as  we  can  dont  be  anxious  on  our 
account  but  take  good  care  of  your  self — ^heaven  preserve 
you. 

M  B  Crowninshield 
Washington  Feby  20th  1815 

Dear  Mary 

Again  I  must  talk  about  peace  for  what  can  be  so  great 
a  blessing  as  peace  to  a  nation,  &  to  ours  particularly,  we 
who  have  fought  single  handed  against  a  giant  in  arms, 
against  G  B,  who  is  now  mistress  of  the  continent,  of  the 
proudest  people  in  the  world,  now  I  suppose  Grandma  & 
many  others  can  come  to  their  homes  in  safety,^*  tis 
glorious,  tis  worth  the  whole  national  debt,  (about  one 
hundred  mills)  to  have  gaind  Genl  Jacksons  victory  at 
N’  O’  how  shall  he  be  paid  ?  by  a  whole  peoples  gratitude, 
God  bless  him — ^Uncle  Silsbee  wrote  me  of  the  great  joy 
at  Salem,  said  you  &  the  children  was  on  the  Common 
seeing  &  hearing  all  the  demonstration  of  public  joy. 
what  an  event,  liberty  sure,  the  public  happiness  com¬ 
plete — I  saw  Capt  Maude,  who  brought  the  peace,  for  you 
must  now  know,  all  the  great  folks  from  abroad  first  call 
upon  the  secretarys — at  the  President  I  saw  the  Treaty 
&  George  P.  Regent  signature,  tis  a  large  book  of  purple 
velvit  richly  covered  &  embossed  with  gold  lace,  a  large 
silver  Box,  in  which  is  the  beeswax  seal.  With  two  ele¬ 
gant  gold  &  purple  tassels,  tis  really  an  elegant  book. 
You  shall  one  of  these  Days  see  it ;  indeed  why  may  it  not 
be  soon  done,  you  can  when  spring  opens,  go  to  Newport, 
take  passage  in  a  steamboat  to  N  York,  stop  a  day  or  two, 
from  N  York  to  New  Jersey,  cross  over  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  take  steamboat  again,  from  there  Ph*  go  again  ride  27 
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miles  take  a  boat  a^in  to  Baltimore  &  then  1  day  45 
miles  to  your  dear  husband  at  Washington ;  but  the  chil¬ 
dren,  well  bring  George,  leave  all  the  rest  with  Grandma 
at  (Salem)  This  she  may  like  if  not  bring  more,  why 
wont  this  do?  &  so  leave  Salem  before  1  of  May  &  get 
clear  of  Taxes.  I  can  order  one  (of)  the  public  vessels 
to  bring  you  from  Salem  direct,  this  can  (be)  done  but 
perhaps  they  might  say,  the  public  I  mean  that  our  Navy 
ought  to  better  employed. — ^no  letters  from  you  for  4 
days.  Grandpa  &  Uncle  wont  now  complain  of  no  letters 
for  I  have  written  to  them  lately,  several  letters  but  none 
from  them;  tell  Grandpa  if  the  vessells  &  Hemp  are  sold 
&  debts  paid,  then  he  will  have  Int  money  enough,  if  in 
Treasy  Notes  they  soon  will  be  at  nearly  par,  but  I  think 
soon  after  the  war  the  Ints  will  be  paid  in  Bank  notes — 
so  he  will  be  rich  enough,  tell  him. 

Well  now  about  the  chidren,  do  they  understand  Peace 
can  the  poor  things  realize  it,  are  they  fat  &  hearty, 
do  they  learn  well,  are  they  good ;  does  Eliz  &  Mary  love 
school,  is  Mrs.  Eogers^®  still  good  to  them  &  do  they 
make  any  improvement?  I  want  to  know  all — I  could 
make  Frank  a  sailing  master,  but  perhaps  he  would  not 
like  that,  he  can  do  better  by  going  out  to  sea  &  taking 
a  part  himself  &  more  to  his  liking. — 

I  want  to  write  more  but  no  time  at  present 
love  to  all  &  to  yourself,  tell  me  all. 

Yours 

B  W  Crowninshield 


Washington  March  4,  1815 

Dear  Mary 

Congress  are  adjourned,  &  all  the  members  are  going 
home.  I  wish  I  was  too,  but  wait,  patiently,  if  you  can, 
this  summer  I  will  certainly  see,  if  god  spares  my  life, 
my  dear  wife  &  children;  Mr  Dallas^^  &  myself  went  to 
the  House  &  Senate  last  night  for  the  first  time,  to  see 
&  be  seen,  to  shake  hands  &  wish  some  of  our  friends, 
good  bye.  All  of  them  seemed  to  forget  political  differ^ 
ences,  &  were  disposed  to  wish  each  other  as  well,  as  if 
no  difference  of  opinion  had  been  existing  between  themi. 
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’twaa  a  pleasant  time  to  us,  to  be  rid  of  so  many  appli¬ 
cants  for  office,  for  each  member  feels  bound  to  carry  home 
some  appointment,  as  a  present  to  their  friends,  in  order, 
I  suppose,  to  insure  a  re-election  to  Congress,  &  alll  be¬ 
lieve,  desire  it,  so  strange  are  we  mortal  men, — 

.  .  .  Peace  with  England,  has  the  sound  yet  left  your 
ears?  Not  mine,  for  war  has  been  declared  against  Algiers, 
&  we  are  to  send  a  respectable  force  up  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean, — 

.  .  .  Com  Eogers^^  &  family,  perhaps  HulP®  &  wife  & 
may  be  Porter^*  too  are  to  board  with  us,  they  having  lately 
been  appointed  to  the  Navy  board — ^Well,  amen,  keep 
well  &  take  care  of  the  children,  learn  them  all  that  is 
necessary — 

Yours  Loving 
B  W  Crowninshield 

Salem  April  7th  1815 

Dear  Husband 

The  America?'^  is  in  our  harbour  fired  forty  guns 
appeared  in  sight  soon  after  dinner  she  has  taken  foui^ 
teen  prises  man’d  out  7  gave  up  and  destroyed  the  rest 
three  has  been  man’d  since  we  heard  before  one  with 
hides  one  with  fruit  one  with  sugar,  the  last  expected  to 
give  up  a  few  days  since  took  a  ship  and  gave  her  up, 
not  many  goods  on  board  had  very  bad  weather — it  is 
good  to  have  her  home  safe — ^by  the  papers  you  will  know 
particulars  no  more  privateering®* — have  you  made 
enough  do  you  think  ?  who  has  done  better — we  continue 
to  hear  of  more  pretty  things  in  the  Adiona®'^  books  ele¬ 
gant,  Buffons  Natural  History  with  coloured  plates  a 
pair  of  elegant  globes — all  the  books  valuable,  I  hope  you 
will  be  at  home  when  they  are  sold  as  I  should  like  many 
thing(s) — Grandmas  tea  is  ready  and  says  she  shall  ex¬ 
pect  one  more  present  out  of  the  prise  goods.  I  cant  say 
any  more  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  yesterday — ^good 
night. 

Yours 
M  B  C 
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Tuesday  April  27  1815 

My  dear  Husband 

I  throw  down  my  work  to  write,  here  I  am  alone,  have 
been  thinking  and  thinking  of  you  and  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  much  I  want  to  see  you  but  cannot  find  words  to 
express  what  I  feel  you  must  imagine  all.  I  received  a 
letter  yesterday,  you  say  you  wish  to  be  at  home  by  July 
but  if  you  come  so  soon,  cannot  stay  as  long  as  I  wish, 
why  not  ?  Com’  Rogers  &  Porter  I  should  think  could  do 
all  you  could.  If  you  was  there,  certainly  must  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  naval  affairs — on  my  account  I  wish  you 
here  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  say  Sept  ...  I  am 
afraid  you  will  get  sick  at  that  season  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  I  should  think  you  might  just  peep  in  on  us  &  return 
&  return  again  by  Autumn  now  you  could  come  most  of 
the  way  by  water — but  do  what  you  think  best — Don’t 
buy  a  house  till  I  have  seen  the  place — Grandpa  still  very 
feeble  seems  very  much  like  your  mother  in  her  first 
sickness — I  was  there  this  morning  he  was  up  for  a  little 
while  but  don’t  set  long  has  not  been  dressed  this  week — 
had  a  bad  night  the  last,  and  has  watchers — he  may  get 
better  but  I  think  it  a  chance  if  he  ever  goes  out  again — 
he  found  out  the  other  day  Ricd  wife  was  down.  He  was 
quite  put  out  .  .  .  after  landing  his  wife  at  Johns  he 
called  at  Mrs.  Silsbees®*  told  her  his  wife  wished  very 
much  to  see  some  parts  of  the  family  particularly  Capt 
S(ilsbee)  on  business.  She  told  him  if  she  came  on  busi¬ 
ness  she  could  not  refuse  her — ^but  she  should  not  see  her. 

I  hope  she  wont  call  on  me  but  there  is  no  danger  for 
I  believe  he  hates  me  .  .  .  The  Brutus^®  rich  prize  is  in  to 
Boston  the  Silsbee’s  are  owners  there  and  another  fruit 
vessel  in  to  Cape  Ann  from  the  Macedonian.^®  We  begin 
to  dispair  of  the  (?)  prizes  getting  in  but  it  is  said 
she  is  a  very  dull  sailor  almost  three  weeks  since  the 
America  was  in  I  hear  the  gigs  are  old  ones  I  should 
prefer  a  carriage  I  went  to  ride  with  the  girls  yesterday 
afternoon  over  Beverly  Bridge  Danvers  drove  round  my¬ 
self  our  old  horse  as  good  as  ever  I  bought  a  load  of  hay 
this  morning  18  per  ton  cost  24  dollars  the  third  since 
you  have  been  away — the  boys  are  gone  to  dancing  this 
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afternoon  but  Francis  dont  seem  well  last  nifjht  gritted 
his  teeth  all  night  seems  hoarse  and  at  times  feverish — 
but  would  keep  out  doors  this  morning  so  I  thought  he 
might  as  well  go  to  school;  in  reply  to  your  qiiestions — 
Elizabeth  still  figetty  Mary  scolds  sometimes — Francis 
gets  affronted  George  cries  but  Ben  dont  run  away  he  was 
standing  out  by  the  front  gate  yesterday  when  a  little  boy 
fell  over  the  wharf  I  was  at  the  window  it  was  high  water 
&  if  men  had  not  been  at  work  he  would  have  been  drowned. 
Our  boys  do  not  think  now  of  going  near  the  wharfs — 
there  I  believe  I  have  told  all — was  greatly  hurried  with 
work  but  threw  it  all  down  to  scroll  over  this — one  or  two 
very  important  questions  I  want  you  to  anwser — are  long 
or  short  waists  high  or  low  crown  bonnets  long  or  short 
petticoats  most  worn  at  Washington — ^we  cannot  determine 
this  point  here — ^mind  and  tell  me  all  about  Com  Rogers 
wife  is  the  furniture  handsomer  than  ours — dont  know 
what  to  do  about  fixing  my  curtains  What  is  your  opinion 
— wont  say  another  word — I  wish  you  could  drink  tea 
with 

M  B  C 


Sunday  April  30th  1815 

Dear  Husband 

Another  stormy  Sunday  I  have  too  bad  a  cold  to  go 
out  feel  disapointed  as  I  think  our  minister  will  have  a 
Bonoparte  sermon.®^  You  could  not  be  surprised  at  this 
important  news  from  France,  as  you  have  always  calcu¬ 
lated  great  things  from  this  great  man — ^but  that  he  should 
be  so  soon  on  his  throne  again,  is  indeed  a  miracle — 
what  will  our  pulpit  oricles  say  to  this.  It  was  the  work 
of  God  that  pulled  this  monster  down — ^who  will  they  say 
built  him  up  again — they  will  find  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  hohhle  I  think — it  is  said  most  of  the  feds  (feel)  our 
way  are  glad  Bonny  has  got  back  again,  as  it  will  be  the 
means  of  restoring  commerce  to  this  country  What  in¬ 
consistent  beings,  not  a  year  since  only  kill  Bonny  and 
it  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  America — so  we  go 
never  satisfied. .  .the  Sugar  prise  has  arrivd — the  British 
agent  claims  her.  Your  folk  have  not  given  her  up 
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as  yet — ^no  news  from  the  Hide  vessel.  The  G  Turk^* 
is  in,  taken  one  very  valuable  prize  she  may  arrive  180 
bales  on  board  and  17000  dollars  in  cash — so  she  will  do 
tolerable  well  this  time  Grandpa  very  sick  again  yester¬ 
day  .  .  .  seems  bright  again  this  morning  our  children 
have  seen  him  &  he  sent  me  word  about  the  prize  being 
given  up  and,  I  should  have  some  wine.  It  is  two  weeks 
now  since  he  has  been  dressed,  sets  but  a  little  while  at 
a  time  and  every  thing  he  eats  hurts  him  he  may  get  well 
again,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  ever  goes  out  again. 
George  told  Frank*®  he  felt  very  anxious  to  have  the  ves¬ 
sels  and  all  sold  as  soon  as  possible  for  if  his  father  should 
die  soon,  and  he  might  there  would  be  the  div'd  to  pay 
so  many  to  say  it  should  be  so  and  so — he  is  now  fixing  the 
Fame®^  says  she  will  be  the  handsomest  rig’d  ship  any 
we’re  to  be  seen  ....  Capt.  S(ilsbee)  seems  very  good 
when  I  see  him.  Often  mentions  you  he  has  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Preble  enclosing  his  daughter’s  bill  for 
one  quarter  which  was  including  all  expenses  140  dollars 
— this  he  observed  would  be  thought  high  but  he  did  not 
consider  it  so  as  much  was  to  be  learnt  in  a  short  time — 
and  if  dancing  and  music  was  omitted  it  would  take 
from  the  expence  but  I  believe  no  application  has  been 
made  waiting  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Hinkly  as  she  was  much 
acquainted  with  the  instructor.  I  dont  believe  Sally  will 
be  content  to  stay.  I  wonder  John  dont  offer  to  have  her 
live  with  him — ^not  that  I  think  it  would  be  the  most  elli- 
gable  situation  for  her  ’till  she  was  older — too  much  com¬ 
pany  at  present — ^new  married  folks  .... 

The  Macedonian  has  just  arrived.  I  dont  know  what 
she  has  done  .  .  .  The  other  day  a  Lieutenant  called  on  me 
I  thought  it  was  Boyd — ^till  I  heard  Armstrong®®  was  in 
town  so  I  suppose  it  was  him  He  told  me  he  had  been 
living  in  the  house  with  you  that  you  was  well  but  did 
not  think  you  would  be  at  home  till  August.  I  have  been 
thinking  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  come  ’till  you  can  come 
to  stay  for  I  should  die  to  have  you  go  again  without  us, 
how  good  to  have  you  come  but  sometimes  I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  me.  I  shall  look  so  like  a 
fright  after  seeing  such  elegancies.  I  am  afraid  to  think 
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but  you  need  not  be  afraid,  for  I  am  just  as  you  left  me 
only  increasing  can  you  say  the  same  dont  stop  to  look 
to  the  right  or  left  straight  on  to  secretary  business  we 
cant  help  thinking  you  know — here  they  come  from  meet¬ 
ing — roast  pork  for  dinner — 

Afternoon.  Mary^s  pink  has  got  kittens.  She  was  so 
astonished  on  going  in  the  cellar  way  just  now  to  get  a 
broom  to  see  a  brood  of  kittens.  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  I  dont  know  what  the  boys  will  say,  they  will  be 

such  a  wonderment - Porters  Journal  has  been  the 

rounds  Mr.  Bentley  had  it  a  few  days  since.  His  sermon 
today  was  made  up  of  it,  and  Bonny.  He  is  going  to 
drink  tea  at  Zack®*  this  afternoon  I  dont  want  him  to 
come  here  any  more  till  you  are  at  home — ^Ho  letter  since 
Wednesday  write  often  and  tell  me  everything.  Aunt 
Silsbee  thinks  you  might  draw  us  patterns  of  bonnets 
and  a  full  dressed  lady  for  you  know  we  like  to  hear  the 
fashions — are  you  contented  and  happy  .  . — do  come  soon 
and  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Your  affectionate  wife 
M  B  C 


Washington  May  5,  1815 

Dear  Wife, 

I  have  not  received  any  letters  from  you  for  several 
days,  hope  you  are  quite  well.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  an  invitation  for  the  Sec'  to  visit  Mr. 
President,  at  his  seat  in  Virginia,  about  100  miles  off, 
but  dont  expect  to  go. 

Well,  what  a  wonder  it  is  Bonoparte  again  in  miridian 
splendour,  heavens!  when  will  wonders  cease?  never  so 
long  as  he  lives;  this  makes  a  war  between  France  and 
Britain  and  we  must  look  out  in  time,  how  glad  I  am  we 
are  not  engaged  in  Commerce,  everyday  I  long  to  see  our 
a/c  closed,  I  fear  so  much  a  general  quarrel,  that  I  do 
most  sacredly  wish  all  was  done,  and  if  I  do  not  hereafter 
get  my  share  of  Grandpa’s  estate  we  can  do  without  it; 
but  I  do  not  want  my  property,  to  go  to  pay  any  debts,  but 
what  are  due  by  G(eorge)  C(rowninshield)  and  C — ,  not 
J  (ohn)  &  R. 
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I  should  think,  hemp  and  vessels  might  now  sell  better 
than  before,  general  commerce  may  now  revive  again . 

As  to  fashions,  I  know  but  little,  but  I  see  short  waists, 
not  very  short  cloths,  and  high  Bonnets,  Mrs.  Hull,  the 
prettiest  woman  here,  is  in  mourning.  High  Bonnet,  naiv 
row  rim,  like  a  jockey  short  waist,  and  decent  length  to 
her  Gown,  with  ruffs — about  the  neck:  there  have  I  not 
said  a  great  deal  on  fashions. 

How  my  dear,  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  long  to  be 
at  home,  I  want  comfort  as  much  as  any  and  have  my 
ease  you  know  will  come  in  iime,  god  willing :  Mr.  Dallas 
says  he  cannot  continue  much  longer  in  office,  is  waiting 
anxiously  for  Mr.  Gallatin  Europe  to  taJee  his 

place . Love  and  kisses  to  children.  Write  often 

as  you  can. 

Yours 
B  W  0 

Salem  May  11,  1815 

Dear  Husband 

Youve  heard  how  Grandpa  was  yesterday  by  Uncle 
George.  He  told  me  he  had  been  writing  you,  that  his 
father  was  very  low  but  thought  he  might  get  some  better — 
and  yet  he  said  he  never  would  get  below  again  and  on 
going  up  to  see  him  he  said  he  would  never  set  in  chair 
again.  I  had  been  there  all  the  afternoon,  we  could  not 
get  him  to  say  a  word  .  .  . 

It  is  a  year  today  since  we  were  at  Portsmouth  and  to¬ 
morrow  since  the  America’s  goods  were  sold,  and  tomorrow 
the  Ajnerica’s  goods  are  to  be  sold  here  I  shall  not  get 
anything  from  her,  fine  raisins,  prunes,  cheese,  porter,  etc, 
etc.  I  could  not  get  Frank  to  ask  Capt  E.(opes)  to  let 
me  have  any  I  think  Uncle  G  might  have  sent  us  some 
for  you  would  like  a  piece  of  cheese  when  you  come  home 
— but  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  it,  but  when  the 
Barks  goods  are  sold  I  will  have  some,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  furniture  which  I  did  not  know  she  had  till  un¬ 
loaded  sofas  beds  drapery  etc.  Old  Ben®*  was  in  yester¬ 
day  and  says  he  saw  a  most  elegant  pair  of  Globes.  How 
I  should  like  them  and  the  books  for  the  children  arid 
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will  have  them  if  I  can  Geo  says  we  shall  go  and  see 
them  but  I  afraid  we  shall  be  prevented  for  poor  Grand¬ 
pa  cannot  continue  much  longer  unless  there  should  be 
a  great  change  soon.  I  wish  you  was  at  home  but  am 
afraid  to  urge  it  lest  you  cannot  stay  so  long  as  I  wish  & 
yet  I  think  you  ought  to  be  at  home,  perhaps  what  I  have 
said  in  former  letters  may  induce  you  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  to  return  home  and  you  may  still  be  here  to  see  your 
father  again .... 

We  are  all  well,  been  taking  up  our  parlour  carpet  & 
putting  down  the  straw  one.  It  is  proper  cold.  I  am 
setting  with  a  stove — ^It  is  summer  with  you  I  suppose  no 
leaves  on  the  trees  yet — It  is  true  you  have  answered  my 
questions  about  fashions  but  not  to  my  satisfaction  by  des¬ 
cribing  Mrs.  Hull’s  dress  for  I  think  we  are  above  Ports¬ 
mouth  &  she  is  just  come  from  there.  Now  I  expected 
nothing  short  of  Mrs.  Madison  it  was  southern  fashions 
we  wanted  to  know — there  has  been  a  great  many  English 
bonnets  sold  lately  from  prises  very  flat  low  crown  but  our 
ladies  cant  get  reconciled  to  them. . . . 

Here  lays  a  catalogue  so  I  send  it  to  you  I  have  just 
been  drinking  some  of  the  tea  a  sample  Frank  brought 
home  very  nice  indeed  I  hope  it  will  be  bought  in  town 
that  I  may  have  some.  The  boys  have  been  making  a 
dreadful  noise.  Are  now  gone  out  to  see  Uncle  G(eorge’s) 
Chaise  just  got  home  from  Andover. . . . 

I  seem  to  feel  a  little  like  expecting  you  home. 

Yours  forever 
M  B  C 

I  hope  you  accepted  the  President’s  invitation  for  it 
must  be  pleasant  to  you  to  visit  him  at  his  own  residence 
&  have  much  to  tell 

Salem  May  13  1815 

Dearest  Husband 

Knowing  you  will  feel  very  anxious  to  hear  from  your 
father  induced  me  to  write  again  so  soon,  today  Uncle 
George  told  Mary  to  tell  me  he  is  fifty  per  cent  better — 

. . .  .The  America’s  goods  sold  very  well  indeed  but  I  do 
not  know  the  amount  of  Sales,  I  presume  George  has  so 
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written  you  goods  are  much  higher  now  than  since  peace 
— so  the  Bark  will  stand  a  good  chance — had  a  box  of 
raisins,  and  a  piece  of  striped  nankeen  for  boys  clothes 
from  the  America — hope  to  stand  a  better  chance  next 
time  Mr.  Bentley  I  hear  is  very  anxious  about  the  boohs 
said  over  to  Uncle  Zac’s  if  the  owners  did  not  make  him  a 
present  of  them  he  hoped  he  should  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  purchase.  I  am  sure  if  I  bought  any  I  should  not 
want  to  give  them  to  him  for  he  has  enough  unless  there 
was  some  rare  &  curiotis — and  this  collection  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  family  from  what  I  can  recollect  and  elegantly 
bound  an  edition  of  Juniiis  beautifully  bound  in  red 
morocco — wish  you  was  here  to  fix  things  as  you  would 
like — 

. . .  Our  Chaise  has  come  home  from  Lecky  mended,  had  to 
have  a  new  shaft  so  it  is  new  painted  and  they  say  looks 
like  a  new  one  I  have  not  seen  it  yet  those  in  the  prize 
only  one  is  a  good  one  if  I  had  heard  one  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  one  and  sold  low  I  might  purchase — ^but  I  seem 
to  lean  towards  a  carriage — old  Forrester*®  has  a  new 
one — 

.  .  .  R(ichard)  is  gone  to  N  York  &  his  wife  sends  Edward 
down  every  day  told  him  to  tell  Uncle  George  she  wanted 
a  new  bonnet  out  of  the  prize — so  I  suppose  they  think 
they  have  got  George  to  themselves — goodbye  to  you  my 
dear 

Your  affectionately 
M  B  C 

Salem  May  19  afternoon 

My  dear  Husband 

We  are  just  preparing  for  a  most  agreeable  jaunt  down 
to  the  wharf  to  see  the  prise  goods.^®  Uncle  Geo  has 
just  sent  in  for  us  to  go — ^they  have  not  been  advertised 
yet  but  we  are  afraid  if  we  wait  till  then  we  shall  be  pre¬ 
vented  going — Grandpa  continues  very  low  cannot  stand 
it  much  longer  but  at  times  is  bright — was  this  morning 
and  told  Geo  he  out  (ought)  to  take  out  of  the  prise  any¬ 
thing  you  wanted  certainly  the  boohs,  for  our  children  it 
was  not  proper  to  shew  him  your  last  letter  about  his 
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making  a  will — for  he  thinks  he  has  done  it  &  he  is  too  far 
gone  now  to  plague  him  about  it — and  what  is  the  use  of 
it,  to  have  the  property  equally  divided  will  be  right,  will 
it  not — ^when  I  get  back  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen. 
Well  here  I  am  returned  and  have  been  much  gratified 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in  the  first 
place  the  most  elegant  ladies  clothing  perhaps  two  dozen 
gowns  trim’d  in  the  most  superb  style  mostly  muslin  with 
Brussels  lace  perhaps  10s  per  yard  some  crepe  silk  etc. 
in  the  box,  with  I  suppose  the  married  ladies  dresses  as 
they  were  much  larger  was  most  elegant  infants  clothes 
worked  in  the  handsomest  manner  &  likewise  trimmed 
with  lace  and  a  dozen  suits  that  might  fit  our  George, 
trousers  &  gown  of  the  most  delecate  muslins  and  cam¬ 
brics  trimmed  with  lace  &  wrought  bonnets,  caps,  turbans 
all  of  the  first  cut  shoes,  etc,  etc, — some  of  the  books  most 
elegantly  bound  &  some  very  common  one  elegant  looking 
glass  but  not  very  large  just  the  thing  for  our  setting  room 
elegant  pictures  landscapes  in  colours  and  Bonny  in 
different  situations  said  to  be  very  fine  but  these  we  did 
not  see,  in  the  back  of  the  store  and  it  was  too  stormy  to 
have  the  light  admitted  chintzes  very  beautiful  table  lin¬ 
en  and  linnens  cottons  cambrics  muslins  all  of  the  first 
quality — and  it  appeared  to  me  there  were  as  many  goods 
or  more  than  at  hath  there  was  a  hhd  of  spice  done  up  in 
small  tin  boxes  .  .  .  containing  different  kinds  for  family 
use — the  whole  box  would  not  weigh  more  (than)  1^ 
pounds  I  saw  some  beautiful  pantaloons  taken  from  a  hhd 
of  made  up  clothes  they  said  it  was  the  nicest  kersey¬ 
mere  ever  seen — have  not  told  half  the  last  thing  we  saw 
was  a  carpet  painted  canvers  in  turkey  patem  I  think 
it  might  fit  our  room  16  feet  by  22  It  has  a  border — 
But  there  was  a  larger  one  and  handsomer  that  we  could 
not  see.  the  plated  baskets  were  beautiful  and  some  of 
the  Jewelry  very  handsome — there  was  six  pearl  pins 
very  plain  no  coloured  stone  with  the  pearls  capt  Hopes 
says  when  they  are  apprised  I  may  take  out  what  I  please. 
&  I  am  determined  to  gratify  myself  with  some  of  the 
dresses  to  shine  out  in  Washington  next  winter — who  can 
buy  them  better  than  I  can  if  Government  dont  fail  I  wish 
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you  could  have  been  with  me  to  HAVE  SEEN  THESE 
PRETTY  THINGS  the  Turks  goods  are  not  yet  condemd 
but  they  are  trying  to  get  ready  to  sell  first  and  Capt 
Ropes  says  they  will  for  the  Barks  cargo  is  so  difficult 
to  get  ready  so  great  a  variety  in  one  box  that  it  will  take 
a  long  while  to  prepare  Richard  has  got  home  today  I 
wish  he  had  staid  away  forever  for  we  shall  be  sure  of 
trouble  while  he  is  here. 

My  head  is  so  full  of  the  pritty  things  I  hardly  know 
what  I  write  the  girls  went  with  me  but  were  disapointed 
in  not  getting  a  doll  as  they  had  heard  there  was  a  box 
full  but  they  had  only  seen  one  and  could  not  find  that, 
but  saw  some  pretty  toys  a  box  of  painted  brick  for  the 
children  to  build  houses  with  to  learn  them  to  be  masons 
— and  a  box  of  houses  barns  shops  trees  etc  etc  to  build 
a  city — all  very  useful  for  children — ^here  are  the  boys  on 
the  floor  making  a  most  dreadful  noise.  I  cant  still  them, 
so  good  night,  yours 

■  M  B  C 

Sunday  afternoon  May  21st,  1815 

Dear  Husband 

Your  letters  grow  shorter  and  shorter  I  had  one  yester¬ 
day  hardly  worth  opening — ^you  say  you  are  growing  fat 
fast  it  adds  much  to  my  happiness  to  hear  you  are  so  well, 
but  I  want  so  to  see  you — ^you  can’t  think  how  much  do 
come  soon  and  make  us  happy — Grandpa  has  been  really 
better  for  these  two  days  if  he  could  bear  nourishment  I 
should  think  he  might  get  up  again. 

The  minister  is  coming  to  tea  this  afternoon  What  shall 
I  do  with  him  I  went  away  last  Sunday  to  avoid  him  and 
would  not  have  been  at  home  today  but  he  called  after  me 
going  to  meeting,  there  is  to  be  a  contribution  for  sing¬ 
ing — I  sent  my  mite  .... 

Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Bentley  observed  he  had  lately 
receivd  a  letter  from  you  and  that  you  complimented  him 
by  saying  you  prefered  your  old  minister,  to  any  you  had 
heard  since  you  left  home  so  it  seems  you  have  been  to 
meeting  somewere  ....  got  through  tolerable  well  he 
praised  the  nut-cakes  and  hop’d  if  there  was  anything 
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new  or  rare  among  the  prise  books  we  would  let  him  know 
it - .  .  .  . 

I  expected  to  have  gone  down  again  today  to  have 
selected  out  what  things  I  want  but  I  have  received  no 
notice  Uncle  G  said  we  must  go  soon,  before  the  catalogue 
was  made  out  I  want  to  see  the  furniture  it  is  said  to 
be  very  handsome  couches  sofas  a  pair  of  card  tables  and 
a  sofa  table,  linens,  etc  curtains  for  six  windows  &  corn¬ 
ices  black  &  gold  but  I  dont  think  I  shall  find  it  as  hand¬ 
some  as  mine  I  wish  my  curtains  were  up  &  should  have 
had  it  done,  but  did  not  know  where  we  should  be  next 
winter  ....  I  have  a  new  boy  about  18  I  seem  to  like 
him  so  far  he  has  only  been  here  a  few  days  he  is  plan1>- 
ing  the  Court  Garden  but  I  dont  suppose  I  shall  get 
enough  to  pay  for  seeds  the  season  is  backward  indeed 
the  leaves  on  the  poplars  are  just  out  and  the  elms  only 
budding  I  suppose  it  is  mid-summer  with  you  very  likely 
you  have  pease  &  fruit  not  so  here  .  .  .  Do  write  often  and 
long  letters  tell  me  all  about  it  for  I  tell  you  everything — 
is  the  fleet  never  a  going‘s  I  could  have  fitted  out  a 
dozen  .... 

One  thing  more  Mrs.  Silsbee  has  had  a  letter — from 
Patty  P.  and  one  enclosed  from  Mrs.  Brenton,  who  says 
she  will  take  the  young  lady  into  her  school  at  any  time 
....  she  calls  her  residence  the  Mansion  of  Truth — 
rather  romantic,  no  unmarried  man  allowed  to  see  or 
visit  her  scholars,  bills  very  high — but  what  can  Sally 
do  better  than  to  go — for  now  she  is  doing  nothing  .... 

Children  all  well  and  at  school,  they  want  you  to  man¬ 
age  them  mother  can’t. 

M  B  C 


May  25  Thursday 

My  Dear  Husband 

My  head  is  too  full  of  finery  to  write,  but  some  days 
have  past  since,  so  I  must  say  something  well  I  have  been 
down  to  pick  out  my  things  but  not  all  I  wanted  for  we 
were  too  late  capt  Eopes  had  sent  by  George  to  have  us 
there  on  Monday  but  he  did  not  arrange  it  so,  we  took  as 
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many  dresses  as  we  pleased  but  the  substantial  goods  were 
made  out  in  lots  to  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue  &  we  did 
not  wish  to  give  the  Agents  too  much  trouble  some  excel¬ 
lent  sheeting  but  we  could  not  have  any.  I  shew  a  few 
lines  of  your  letter  to  Capt  R(opes)  which  I  received 
this  morning  desiring  him  to  buy  the  Globes  &  books 
he  said  you  should  have  them  Uncle  G(eorge)  had  taken 
out  Junius  for  you  most  superbly  bound  all  the  handsome 
bound  books  are  to  be  put  up  in  one  lot  &  will  not  fetch 
in  my  opinion  half  what  they  cost,  say  if  I  shall  buy 
them  as  you  will  have  time  to  answer  this  before  the  sale 
there  are  valuable  works,  Smiths  wealth  of  Nations — 
Buffon  is  not  so  elegantly  bound  and  with  another  lot  in 
17  volum  with  coloured  plates  this  will  be  valuable  for 
our  children  but  I  dont  want  to  be  extravigant — we  could 
not  get  any  of  the  plated  baskets  ....  there  is  elegant 
Gentlemans  clothes  as  many  as  150  coats  &  waistcoats  in 

proportion  and  pantaloon  say  if  you  want  any - Last 

night  Capt  R(opes)  sent  here  the  only  doll  that  come  in 
the  prizes  a  pritty  wax  babee  as  Eliz  had  one  so  it  fell  to 
Mary  she  is  so  delighted  with  it  but  not  more  so  then 
Ben — Francis  seems  to  despise  it — George  too,  admires 
to  see  it  it  even  pleases  Grandpa — I  was  sorry  not  to  get 
some  toys  for  the  boys — 

I  cannot  write  another  word  so  tired  Do  come  soon 
soon,  soon,  &  stay,  stay - 

Your  affectionate 
MBC 

Washington  May  29th,  1815 

Dear  Wife. 

Geo  scolds,  &  you  say  I  write  too  short,  I  am  not  master 
of  my  own  time,  since  I  began  this,  have  been  interrupted 
twice  or  thrice,  so  what  must  I  do,  a  little  letter,  often 
is  better  than  a  long  one  once  a  month,  is  it  not  ? 

I  read  a  part  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  about  the 
pretty  things,  he  desires  me.  to  get  you,  to  obtain  one  of 
the  muslin  gowns,  worked  &  laced,  for  his  wife,  if  this  can 
be  done  it  would  please  me  much,  for  he  is  a  very  gentle¬ 
manly  man,  &  one  whom  I  esteem  &  wish  to  please ;  she 
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is  not  so  tall,  but  as  larpje  as  you,  &  looks  finely,  like  too. 
Aunt  Silsbee  &  you.  Pray  do  it  if  you  can. 

Little  Sally,  I  wish  it  was  not  necessary  to  pack  her 
off ;  altho  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  hurt  her,  but  perhaps, 
make  her  better — 

The  President  has  not  settled  about  my  board  yet.  I 
got  a  letter  from  him,  wherein  he  says,  I  shall  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  day  or  two,  &  have  more  means  of  judging. 

Saturday,  I  took  a  jaunt  to  Alexa,  the  first  ride  I  have 
had  since  I  have  been  in  Washn  as  a  frolick,  with  Comr 
Rogers,  wife  &  sister,  Mr.  Comr  Porter  &  Hull,  &  wife 
&  her  sister;  about  as  big  as  Elizabeth,  more  still,  or 
silent,  the  day  was  fine  &  we  had  a  good  dinner,  G  peas, 
strawberries,  cherries  etc;  by  the  way,  green  peas  we  had 
this  month  past,  &  strawberries  a  fortnight,  in  abundance ; 
the  City  was  dirty,  &  looked  ashamed  of  what  had  been 
its  conduct  when  the  British  was  there,^*  indeed  any 
Amn.  aught  to  be  ashamed  of  an  American  Alexandrian, 
poor  devils. — 

...  Is  father  any  better,  do  they  do  all  they  can  for 
him,  yes,  I  know  they  do — Say  I  always  ask  after  him,  I 
wish  I  was  there.  .  .  . 

Write  about  Mr.  Dallas  gown. 

Yours — 

B  W  C 

Salem  June  8th  Thursday  1815 

Dear  Husband 

You  make  me  very  happy  by  writing  so  often.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  this  morning  but  it  did  not  find  me  at 
Andover  as  you  expected,  if  I  was  so  near  you  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  would  come  to  see  you  too  how  happy  Mrs. 
Dallas  must  be  that  she  can  visit  her  husband  it  pleases 
me  to  hear  you  receive  such  polite  attentions  from  them 
as  to  be  invited  to  their  family  visits — ^for  I  conclude  that 
you  have  some  friends  &  valuable  ones  too  .  I  am  impatient 
to  hear  the  Presidents  desision  on  your  fate  but  I  can 
guess  what  it  will  be — I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the 
goods  for  the  last  time  Capt  Ropes  would  not  let  us  take 
out  an  article  I  admired  his  firmness  for  we  tried  to  coax 
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him  all  we  could  told  him  how  much  you  wanted  a  dress 
but  no  it  is  impossible  was  his  reply — saw  some  elegant 
pictures  the  frames  like  ours  one  pair  of  scripture  history, 
beautiful  and  many  small  ones  in  the  same  box  that  was 
beautiful  if  you  was  here  you  would  take  the  box  I  told 
Uncle  George  he  ought  to  buy  it — The  furniture  is  some 
very  handsome  the  chairs  like  ours  rather  handsomer  cost 
14$  a  piece  there  is  two  little  couches  which  will  just  fit 
our  recesses  which  I  intend  to  have  if  they  dont  go  too 
high.  Mrs.  White  wants  them  very  much  &  the  carpet 
they  will  not  fit  our  room — ^by  the  way  the  Whites  & 
Stories^®  are  going  to  visit  you.  They  are  I  hear  going 
to  set  out  very  soon  on  a  long  journey  expect  to  go  as 
far  as  Washington — I  hope  they  will  as  you  must  be  so 
glad  to  see  any  one  from  home  .... 

It  is  not  so  lucky  that  you  should  be  in  Washn  &  I 
500  miles  from  you  I  dont  like  it,  do  you  ?  had  you  not 
better  come  home  &  live  in  the  old  way  you  shall  not  go 
without  me  if  I  carry  10  children  with  me — I  thought 
it  was  almost  time  to  hear  you  say  something  of  next 
quarters  interest — Shall  we  have  good  money,  for  trea¬ 
sury  notes  really  seem  to  me  like  nothing  so  you  will 
lay  up  money  from  your  salary — what  shall  we  do  with 
it  all — I  saw  Forester’s  family  out  in  his  new  carriage 
this  morning — this  seems  like  saying  I  wish  I  had  one — 
but  reauy  I  care  but  little  about  it — enjoy  our  horse  & 
chaise  more  than  some  do  their  carriage  ...  A  Dunlap^* 
and  others  determined  to  buy  the  handsome  books  but 
cant  we  give  as  much  as  any  one  there  is  two  small  boxes 
I  am  determined  to  have  and  suspect  Aunt  Silsbee  is 
determined  to  try  for  the  globes  although  she  knows  you 
wrote  to  have  them  but  I  shall  try  for  them — ^for  you  will 
give  me  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  pritty  things  won’t 
you  ?  You  will  never  miss  it  ...  .  and  what  is  money 
for,  but  to  gratify  ourselves  in  what  we  think  useful  .  .  . 
but  stop  Mary,  what  is  useful — ^you  will  say — as  you  are 
not  here  to  give  advice  I  must  be  excused  if  I  err  in  my 
judgment — .  .  .  . 

Good  night  my  dear  husband 
dream  of  your 

M  B  C 
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Sunday  Salem  June  11th  1815 

Dear  Husband 

Your  letter  of  today  says  you  be^n  to  have  more  com¬ 
pany.  I  am  glad  the  President  has  returned,  I  feel  im¬ 
patient  to  hear  how  he  desides  your  affairs —  ....  The 
sale  is  to  be  tomorrow  they  have  said  down  to  the  wharf 
that  I  wish  to  have  everything  and  that  I  shall  pay  for  it. 

I  have  never  said  to  anyone  what  I  wished  to  have  but  to 
Capt.  R — he  told  me  the  other  day  I  must  get  my  brother 
to  buy  for  me  what  I  want  as  he  should  not  be  allow’d  to 
bid.  but  the  truth  is  he  wants  the  same  I  do  the  Globes 
and  an  elegant  set  of  waiters  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw 
it  is  he  and  Chever  want  all  the  pretty  things  there  is  five 
sofas  &  couches  and  I  have  allways  wanted  one  for  our 
room  but  the  two  little  ones  Chever  is  determined  to  have 
&  one  other  that  is  large  &  handsome  ought  to  go  with 
the  chairs  &  tables  &  I  hear  Pickering*^  is  determin’d  to 
have  the  set — ^you  know  their  liking  for  English  so  there 
is  only  two  left  &  I  dont  want  both  and  (they  are)  not 
handsome  I  feel  rather  mad  about  it  and  dont  think  I 
shall  buy  any  thing  &  yet  I  will  get  some  one  to  bid  for 
me  &  when  they  are  up  pritty  high  any  one  may  take  it — 
it  is  thought  the  goods  will  go  very  high  .  .  .  TJncle  George 
has  taken  out  Junius  for  us  the  most  elegant  set  by  far  so 
we  shall  have  something  for  you — ^You  can  have  no  idea 
how  many  folks  have  been  down  to  see  the  goods  all  the 
ladies  in  town  and  Gentlemen  too  down  to  the  Truckman 
Yesterday  was  stolen  the  (1)  box  of  pearls  containing 
six  very  elegant  pins  The  jewelry  was  in  the  counting 
room  and  not  open  to  every  one  I  shall  have  to  write  you 
once  more  about  it  after  the  sale  hope  you  will  have 
patience  to  hear  a  little  longer  for  I  must  tell  you  all —  .  •  . 
(George)  says  I  must  write  you  that  he  wore  his  new  dress 
taken  from  the  prize  and  his  new  shoes  from  the  Turk 
a  pair  Uncle  Frank  gave  him — June  half  gone — do  you 
heare  and  you  have  been  gone  from  us  almost  six  months. 
I  am  afraid  you  dont  consider  how  long,  long,  it  is  since 
you  left  us  do  resign  your  office  .... 

Your  affectionate 
Mary 
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Tuesday  Salem  June  13tli  1815 

Dear  Husband 

Your  father  has  remained  very  low  since  I  last  wrote 
you,  .  .  .  dont  appear  in  any  pain  or  distress - 

Well  the  sale  is  over  but  I  know  not  to  what  amount — 
only  that  everything  went  monstrous  high — did  not  get 
any  furniture  those  little  couches  went  for  96  dollars  each 
you  would  not  have  thought  them  worth  40 — Pickering 
bought  all  the  handsome  furniture  at  the  sterling  cost 
poor  Chever  could  get  nothing — Frank  bought  for  me  the 
Globes  and  the  handsomest  book  about  50  volumns  &  one 
of  the  carpets  for  about  2  dollars  a  square  yard  Liscomb 
says  worth  4 — at  present  I  shall  not  fit  it  for  the  room  & 
at  any  time  can  sell  it  for  more  than  I  gave 

Uncle  George  bought  the  pictures  low  for  only  5  dol¬ 
lars  a  piece  some  would  not  fetch  that  but  five  of  them 
would  be  worth  more  than  he  gave  for  the  whole — ^Rich¬ 
ard  bought  many  things  clothing  &  I  hear  he  has  made 
300  dollars  by  his  bargain — at  the  bottom  of  one  of  my 
box  of  books  were  half  dozen  Gentlemens  vest — very 
pritty  ones  I  wish  you  had  them  ....  (George)  intended 
to  buy  the  Bark  but  I  dont  know  what  prevented  to  send 
for  the  Hides  etc  but  the  Silsbees  &  Co.  bought  her  for  6000 
and  some  dollars — a  great  many  bidders — ^you  will  feel 
satisfied  at  this  sale  ....  the  children  often  wish  you 
would  send  them  some  of  your  strawberries — they  have 
just  come  from  dancing  &  drinking  their  tea  Ben  dances 
very  well  but  Franny  rather  clumsy  adieu  my  dear  hus¬ 
band  M  B  C 

XoTES  TO  THE  CrOWXIXSHIELD  LeTTERS 

1.  These  first  three  letters  were  written  in  the  previous 
year  when  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  had  journeyed  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  firm  in  the  adjudication  of  their 
various  prizes.  The  transactions  took  place  according  to  the 
Essex  Register.  “On  Monday  week  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  in  affirmance  of  the  decrees  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Story, 
was  passed  by  the  Supreme  Court  now  sitting  in  Washington. 
.  .  .  The  court  adopted  the  principle  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  a  British  license  will  subject  every  vessel  sailing  under 
it  to  condemnation  .  .  .  The  amount  of  property  which  mil 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  concerned  in  privateers  in 
this  town  and  Marblehead,  in  consequence  of  the  above  im¬ 
portant  decision,  is  about  650,000  dollars.”  The  Crownin- 
shields  were  interested  in  two  prizes  of  the  Thorn,  brought 
into  Marblehead,  one  of  the  Jefferson,  and  the  brig  Alexander 
and  ship  St.  Lawrence,  taken  by  the  America. 

2  George  Crowninshield.  1734-1815,  married  Mary 
Derby  and  assumed  the  Derby  tradition  of  serving  their  na¬ 
tive  city.  “A  son  of  Nature,”  as  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bentley  called 
him,  he  employed  his  powers  in  seafaring,  so  as  to  build  a 
large  fortune.  In  competition  with  the  Derby  family,  he 
built  a  big  square  house  on  Derby  Street,  overlooking  his 
w'harves.  It  was  “furnished  with  pilasters  on  the  water 
front,  stood  about  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street,  and  was 
surmonted  with  a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  elaborate¬ 
ly  carved  figure  of  a  merchant  clad  in  the  garb  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period,”  peering  through  a  spy  glass  at  the  shipping 
beyond. 

3  Benjamin  Varnum,  1808-1829;  Francis  Boardman, 
1809-1877;  George  Caspar,  1810-1857. 

4  Mrs.  Mary  Hodges  Boardman,  widow  of  Captain 
Francis  Boardman,  lived  on  the  Common,  in  Pleasant  Street, 
until  she  died  in  1828, 

5  Richard  Crowninshield,  1774-1844,  fifth  of  George’s 
seven  sons,  was  trained  in  the  seafaring  tradition.  In  1809 
he  left  the  firm  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  older 
brother  John.  He  became  a  manufacturer  in  New  York, 
and  there  married  a  foreign  wife,  Anne  O’Brien.  Finally 
failing  in  business,  he  returned  to  New  England  to  engage 
in  the  woolen  manufacture.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
piece  of  broadcloth  in  New  England,  olive  in  color,  which 
was  sold  in  Salem. 

6  Alfred,  ship  217  tons.  February  18,  1814  Philip  Bes- 
som,  master,  spoken,  bound  for  Salem,  had  taken  three  prizes. 
February  23,  1814,  she  was  taken  after  an  8  hour  chase, 
carried  into  Halifax  by  the  Epervier.  Capt.  Bessom  was  put 
ashore  on  Cape  Anne  by  frigates. 

7  America,  ship,  473  tons.  Top  deck  removed  for  priva¬ 
teering,  reduced  to  231  tons.  George  Crowninshield,  Jr. 
supervised  her  building  in  1804  at  the  yards  of  Retire 
Becket.  She  took  the  St.  Lawrence  June  20,  1813,  on  her 
second  cruise  and  the  Adiona  January  9,  1815  on  her  fifth 
cruise. 

8  George  Crowninshield,  1766-1817,  was  the  eldest  son 
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of  the  founder  of  the  firm.  He  inherited  his  father’s  re¬ 
markable  eye  for  building  and  outfitting  ships.  Although 
only  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  he  was  a  great  swell  and  dandy, 
habitually  wearing  Hessian  boots  with  gold  tassels  and  a 
shaggy  beaver  hat,  when  driving  about  Salem  in  his  bright 
yellow  curricle.  He  remained  unmarried,  made  a  western 
tour  without  much  enthusiasm,  finally  vesting  his  interest 
in  a  private  yacht,  and  in  conducting  daring  rescues  from 
burning  buildings  and  capsized  boats. 

9  The  Bepublican  convention  nominated  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter  for  Governor,  and  the  Hon.  William  Gray 
for  Lieut.  Governor.  Mr.  Dexter’s  speech  was  based  on  his 
beliefs  in  the  current  subjects  of  the  embargo  and  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  He  admittedly  felt  the  restrictions  on 
commerce  were  unconstitutional,  unenforcible,  and  unfair 
to  those  engaged  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  nation, 
however,  he  differed  strongly  from  the  Federalists  in  their 
opposition  to  the  War;  to  which  they  countered  “of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  New  England  that  Mr.  Dexter  is  opposed 
to  the  embargo,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  the  war  and  of  taxes,  of 
loans  and  of  calling  out  the  militia.” 

10  John  Crowninshield,  1771-1842,  the  third  son  of 
George,  Sr.,  married  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  Maria 
Crowninshield,  at  her  grandmother’s  house.  Bentley,  who 
officiated,  remarked  that  “much  is  expected  from  this  match 
by  all  parties.”  They  lived  on  Derby  Street  just  below  one 
of  the  family  wharves,  in  a  high-studded  wooden  house  with 
stair  towers  at  each  end.  He  captained  many  privateers  in 
his  own  interests  throughout  the  War  of  1812,  and  when 
captured  in  1814,  Pentley  wrote  the  President  to  obtain  an 
exchange  for  him.  The  few  faded  flowers,  pressed  by  his 
wife,  and  always  carried  with  him,  thus  failed  to  protect 
his  person  or  his  property,  which  he  lost  several  times  during 
the  war. 

11  Bentley  wrote  in  his  Diary,  “The  fast  sailing 
schooner  built  at  New  York  on  the  Baltimore  outline  with 
improvements,  the  Diomede,  John  Crowninshield,  Command¬ 
er,  reached  port  this  morning.” 

12  William  Silsbee  was  a  younger  brother  of  Nathaniel, 
who  had  married  the  Crowninshield’s  sister  Mary.  The 
three  Silsbees,  Nathaniel,  William  and  Zachariah,  all  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea,  having  their  first  ship  built  at  Retire  BeckePs 
yard  in  1807.  He  married  Mary  Hodges,  daughter  of  Cap- 
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tain  Benjamin  Hodges  in  1808,  then  retired  from  the  sea 
and  became  a  merchant. 

13  A  contemporary  Diar}'  says,  "Jan.  31,  1815  Ther.  11 
below  0.  Coldest  day  known  for  many  years.  4  below  0  at 
Noon.”  The  Essex  Register  reported,  “Much  notice  is  taken 
of  the  severity  of  the  Cold.  We  have  some  doubts  about  the 
exact  degree  of  intensity,  as  few  of  our  thermometers  report 
the  same  numbers  far  below  zero  .  .  .  The  glasses  we  keep 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  external  air,  but  within  doors 
were  at  6  plus,  which  is  lower  than  we  had  ever  seen  them.” 

14  Sarah  Crowninshield,  1784-1847,  a  daughter  of 
George,  Sr.,  finally  married  John  Parker  Rice  of  Princeton, 
Mass.,  in  November  1816.  The  suit  of  Mr.  Rice  was  much 
against  her  father’s  wishes.  Bentley  explained  that  he  ‘fiiad 
no  part  of  the  character  of  a  merchant.  Nothing  would  im¬ 
peach  his  character  &  yet  it  did  not  agree  with  the  hopes  of 
the  family.” 

15  Sarah  Gardiner  Crowninshield,  1800-1835,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Crowninshield,  was  left  an  orphan  in  1808.  She 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Tucker,  her  guardianship 
given  to  John  and  .Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  with  George, 
Jr.  and  Richard  as  sureties.  She  was  finally  sent  by  George 
and  Benjamin  to  be  educated  at  an  Academy  in  New  York. 

16  The  Essex  Register  reported,  “The  privateer  boat  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Giles,  of  this  port,  has  sent  prize  into  Portland,  laden 
with  fish,  hardware,  etc.” 

17  Bentley’s  Diary  said,  “We  have  the  painful  news  con¬ 
firmed  of  the  loss  of  the  Frigate  President,  but  without  the 
loss  of  reputation,  as  she  was  attacked  by  four  ships  &  after 
every  effort  to  escape.  The  list  of  killed  &  wounded  50  men. 
The  loss  of  the  Frigate  which  first  engaged  her  is  not  known. 
It  is  generally  presumed  that  information  was  given  of  the 
time  of  the  President's  sailing  from  the  situation  of  the 
ships  compared  with  that  in  which  they  appeared  not  long 
before.  She  was  lost  after  leaving  port.” 

18  Joseph  Story,  1779-1845,  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Marblehead.  In  1801  he  came  to  Salem  to  study  law  with 
Samuel  Putnam,  and  opened  his  own  office  there.  He  had 
strong  poetic  and  literary  interests  as  well  as  political.  In 
1804  he  married  Mary  Lynde  Fitch  Oliver,  who  died  a  few 
months  later.  Three  years  after,  he  married  Sarah  Waldo 
Wetmore,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Wetmore.  In  1811,  Madi¬ 
son  appointed  Story  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States;  he  was  then  the  youngest  judge  to  hold  that  office. 
The  War  of  1812  gave  the  maritime  interests  a  chance  to 
recoup  their  fortunes,  and  as  a  result,  his  docket  was  crowded 
with  the  privateering  cases  which  made  his  reputation  in 
admiralty  and  prize  law. 

19  Many  Salem  residents  had  fled  inland  to  towns  such 
as  Andover,  when  the  British  occupied  Washington  in 
August  1814,  and  threatened  the  whole  eastern  coast. 

20  Mrs.  Abigail  Eogers  kept  school  in  Salem  for  many 
years,  arriving  shortly  after  Kev.  Mr.  Bentley  in  1783,  who 
said  of  her,  “While  she  had  the  hearts  of  the  children  she 
had  as  full  sway  over  the  parents  &  connected  her  success 
with  the  welfare  of  her  Sons.  In  her  School  she  did  more 
than  any  person  had  done  in  Salem  &  her  pupils  have  been 
the  best  informed  &  the  most  approved  &  the  most  happy 
females  in  Salem.” 

21  Alexander  Dallas,  1759-1817,  was  born  on  the  Island 
of  Jamaica.  He  became  a  citizen  in  1783  and  practised  law 
in  Philadelphia.  Madison  finally  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  after  the  preceding  secretary  had  resigned 
in  despair  in  1814.  Monroe’s  illness  made  it  necessary  for 
Dallas  to  assume  the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War  in 
March  1815.  His  meticulously  dressed  figure  was  well 
known  in  the  capital  and  he  continued  to  wear  powdered  hair 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  Washington. 

22  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  1773-1838,  was  born  in 
Maryland  and  entered  the  naval  service  in  1798.  In  the  War 
of  1812,  he  was  the  highest  ranking  officer  in  active  service. 
President  Madison  chose  him  in  1815,  “to  head  the  newly 
created  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  administer  the  naval  material.  The  commissioners 
ranked  next  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  hierarchy.”  In  1806,  he  had  been  married  to  Minerva 
Denison  of  Connecticut,  and  after  1815  they  made  their 
home  in  Washington. 

23  Commodore  Issac  Hull,  1773-1843,  grew  up  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  He  went  to  sea  at  fourteen  and  in  1798  joined  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant.  He  commanded  the  Constitution  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  War  of  1812,  against  the 
Guerriere.  He  had  charge  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  a 
few  months  and  then  took  over  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard. 
In  1815  he  became  a  Navy  Commissioner.  His  wife  was 
Anna  Hart  McCurdy  of  Saybrook,  whom  he  married  in 
New  York  in  1813. 
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24  Commodore  David  Porter,  1780-1843,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1801  he  became  the  commander 
of  the  Essex,  built  in  Salem,  and  established  his  rank  as  the 
first  imperialist  in  the  American  navy  by  his  exploits. 
After  commanding  the  Fulton,  an  experimental  war  steamer, 
he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Board  in 
1815.  With  his  prize  money,  he  bought  a  farm  on  the 
heights  directly  north  of  the  \^ite  House,  building  a  large 
house,  ‘Meridian  Hill,’  which  became  a  social  center  for  offi¬ 
cial  Washington. 

25  Bentley  reported  in  his  Diary,  “This  day  arrived  the 
America,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Crowninshields  from  her 
fourth  &  last  successful  Cruise.  She  has  run  the  whole  war 
&  has  not  been  taken  &  has  made  successful  cruises.  For 
the  first  she  was  under  Capt.  Eopes.  then  Capt.  Kehew,  & 
for  the  two  last  under  Capt.  James  Chever.  In  this  last 
cruise  of  134  days,  the  America  made  14  Captures.  She 
has  brought  in  about  10,000  D.  in  goods  &  has  not  lost  a 
man  in  her  cruise  &  all  returned  in  fine  health.” 

26  Peace  with  Great  Britain  was  rumored  towards  the 
end  of  February'.  Bentley  wrote,  “We  are  still  contemplat¬ 
ing  Peace  which  if  it  come  will  find  us  in  high  spirits  from 
the  great  military  &  naval  adventures,  from  the  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  our  constitution  and  from  the  proud  recollection 
that  the  man  who  declared  the  war  is  to  accept  the  peace.” 
The  celebration  of  Peace  on  Washington’s  Birthday  brought 
the  end  of  privateering  and  the  beginning  of  normal  com¬ 
merce.  The  vessels  at  the  wharves  were  fitting  out,  “the 
Caulkers  &  ship  carpenters  busy.  Some  ready  as  soon  as 
safety  can  justify  the  leaving  of  port.” 

27  Adiona,  barque,  James  Wilson,  master,  from  London 
for  Demerara,  The  Essex  Register  reported,  January  9, 
1815,  Adeona  (sic),  prize  of  America,  N.  Cleaves,  prize- 
master,  arrived  at  Newport  the  16th.  Proceeded  to  Salem, 
April  5th. 

28  Mary  Crowninshield,  daughter  of  George,  Sr.,  mar¬ 
ried  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  a  merchant  and  ship  owner  who  had 
fitted  for  college  under  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  in  Hamilton. 
He  never  went  to  college  but  followed  the  sea.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
the  East  India  Marine  Society.  They  lived  in  his  father’s 
house  on  Daniels  Street  until  he  built  a  magnificent  mansion 
on  the  Common  in  1819. 
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29  The  Essex  Register  reported,  “April  15,  1815  Arrived 
the  privateer  schooner  Brutus,  Austin,  commander,  from  a 
cruise  of  five  months,  with  a  cargo  of  raw  silk,  dry  goods  and 
Furs,  having  made  eleven  prizes.”  Took  over  cargo  in¬ 
voiced  at  Smyrna  at  $300,000,  to  be  worth  here  $400,000. 

30  Macedonian,  schooner,  252  tons.  Bentley  said  that 
the  Baltimore  model  was  “uncommonly  fast”  and  that  the 
‘Tfeel  (is)  not  more  than  2  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  deck, 
having  stem  &  stern  at  nearly  the  same  angle;  .  .  .  The  Ves¬ 
sel  is  wider  below,  &  narrowed  aloft,  falling  in  greatly  above 
the  bends.  All  these  lines  are  evidently  contrary  to  the 
common  opinions,  but  she  is  the  best  sailor  (sic)  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  port  &  without  any  visible  defects.”  The 
Essex  Register  reported  that  March  23,  1815  she  captured 
the  letter  of  marque  brig  James  &  Charlotte,  Golden,  12 
guns,  15  men. 

31  Reverend  William  Bentley  came  to  Salem  in  1783. 
He  took  charge  at  the  East  Church  in  1789.  A  stout  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  long  academic  robe  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  he 
was  a  bachelor  for  his  sixty  years.  Most  of  the  New  England 
clergy  were  Federalists,  Wt  his  church  remained  a  center 
of  liberal  thought,  both  ecclesiastically  and  politically.  He 
contributed  to  the  Salem  Register  for  nineteen  years;  also 
corresponding  with  scientists,  writers  and  men  of  affairs  all 
over  the  world,  and  collecting  a  magnificent  library.  He  was 
a  great  linguist  and  enjoyed  preaching.  “The  subjects  of 
his  sermons  were  often  suggested  by  current  events  of  the 
day  and  prefaced  by  texts  as  pertinent  as  they  were  odd,” 
often  attacking  with  very  little  tact,  the  most  cherished 
opinions  of  his  parishioners,  and  to  such  great  length  that 
they  finally  set  up  a  clock  in  the  front  gallery  to  remind  him 
of  the  passage  of  time. 

32  Grand  TurJc,  brig  or  brigantine,  and  the  third  of  her 
name.  Francis  Boardman  held  an  interest  in  her.  The 
Essex  Register  reported,  “Arrived  April  28 — and  saluted  the 
town,  the  elegant  private  armed  brig  Grand  Turk,  Nathan 
Green,  jr.  Commander,  from  a  cruise  of  4  months.  Cap¬ 
tured  3,  manned  2,  destroyed  1 ;  $17,500  in  specie  taken  and 
180  packages  of  valuable  dry  goods.” 

33  Francis  Boardman,  son  of  Captain  Francis  Boardman 
and  sister  of  Mary,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Crowninshield.  He  remained 
unmarried  and  lived  with  his  mother  on  Pleasant  Street. 

34  Fame,  schooner,  also  called  a  “pink”  stern  fishing 
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boat.  She  was  very  fast  and  sent  the  first  prize  into  Salem 
during  the  War  of  1812.  She  was  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  Crowninshields  in  1811. 

35  Commodore  James  Armstrong  from  Kentucky,  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Crowninshield,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Crownin- 
shield  and  Mary  Lambert,  in  1819  when  a  Lieutenant.  She 
was  a  great  favorite  and  a  pupil  of  Kev.  Mr.  Bentley,  who 
boarded  in  their  house.  After  her  death,  Armstrong  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister  Elizabeth.  At  this  time  he  had  been  assigned 
to  the  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  captured  in  1814  by  the  British. 

36  Zachariah  Silsbee,  youngest  brother  of  Nathaniel  Sils- 
bee,  left  home  for  his  first  voyage  in  1800.  At  sixteen  he 
was  clerk  for  his  brother,  retiring  from  the  sea  in  1811  and 
becoming  a  merchant.  In  1810  he  married  Sarah  Board- 
man,  then  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Silsbee  and 
Pickman. 

37  Albert  Gallatin,  1761-1849,  was  born  in  Switzerland 
and  came  to  America  in  1780.  He  held  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  from  1801  until  1813  when  he  asked  to 
join  the  peace  mission  to  Russia.  In  1814  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Commission  and  although 
expected  back  to  resume  his  Secretaryship,  he  continued 
abroad  as  minister  to  France  for  several  years. 

38  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  1758-1836,  was  a  cousin  of 
George,  Sr.  and  married  Mary  Lambert.  He  was  a  ship 
master  and  Collector  of  the  port  of  Marblehead.  He  lived 
on  Essex  Street  opposite  Union  Street  in  the  house 
built  by  his  grandfather  until  he  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Danvers  during  the  panic  over  the  British  in  1814.  Later 
he  captained  George,  Jr’s  private  yacht,  Cleopatra’s  Barge, 
on  her  cruise  in  1817. 

39  Captain  Simon  Forrester,  1746-1816,  immigrant  from 
Ireland,  educated  at  Cloyne  College  as  a  merchant,  was  a 
protege  of  Captain  Daniel  Hathorne  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Rachel.  Privateering  in  the  Revolutionary  War  gained 
him  the  tremendous  fortune  of  $1,400,000.  He  lived  in 
Derby  Street  next  to  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield.  Bentley 
said  of  him,  “He  was  a  man  of  business,  of  strong  passions, 
....  Upon  his  prosperity  he  became  intemperate,  &  severe 
in  his  family  &  irregular  ....  He  has  two  sons  left  one  at 
sea.  The  whole  (family)  excentric.” 

40  The  goods  of  the  barque  Adiona  were  on  view  at  the 
store  of  the  Messrs.  Crowninshield  on  India  Wharf  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Ropes,  Prize  Agent,  in  charge. 
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41  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  wrote  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  concerning  the  Al¬ 
gerine  Naval  Force,  "these  vessels  will  be  covered  and  aided 
by  the  powerful  batteries  which  defend  the  harbour  of  Al¬ 
giers.  ...  It  is  proposed  that  the  American  Squadron  shall 
consist  of  two  74’s,  six  frigates,  three  sloops  of  war,  and 
small  armed  vessels.”  The  Essex  Register  reported  the  squad¬ 
rons  fitting  out  at  New  York  and  Boston,  finally  sailing  in 
the  beginning  of  June. 

42  The  Essex  Register  in  August  1814  reported  that 
Alexandria  was  given  terms  for  the  safety  of  the  city  by 
John  Gorden,  Captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Sea  Horse;  that  the  Town 
should  not  be  destroyed  if  all  naval  and  ordinance  stores  were 
given  up  along  with  the  shipping  at  the  wharves,  and  any 
refreshments  and  supplies  needed  by  the  British  ships. 

43  In  May  1814,  Story’s  youngest  daughter  died,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “my  wife  has  been  very  melancholy  since 
this  unfortunate  event,  and  so  indifferent  is  her  health,  that 
I  propose  to  make  a  short  journey  into  the  country,  with  a 
hope  of  her  convalescence.”  Their  companions  on  this  trip 
were  to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  White,  his  sister  and  broth¬ 
er-in-law. 

44  Andrew  Dunlap,  son  of  James  Dunlap,  an  immigrant 
brewer  of  Salem,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1813,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  rusticated  to  the  country  under  Rev.  Mr.  Bentley’s 
tutorage  for  a  year.  He  studied  law  in  Salem  and  opened 
an  office  here.  Bentley  said  of  him,  “He  has  all  the  rapidity 
of  eloquence  belonging  to  the  country  of  his  Father,”  which 
he  employed  to  great  advantage  in  Republican  politics. 

45  Henry  Pickering,  a  younger  brother  of  John,  and  a 
son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  was  the  merchant  member 
of  the  prominent  Salem  family.  His  father  had  been  the 
center  of  the  Essex  Junto  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
Hartford  Convention.  John  shunned  politics  except  to 
present,  in  memorials  to  Congress,  his  family’s  sympathies 
with  England.  His  scholarly  moments  brought  forth  a  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Words  and  Phrases,  advocating  adherance  to  the 
highest  and  purest  standards  of  composition  as  practised  in 
England.  The  two  brothers  built  a  double  brick  house  on 
Chestnut  Street,  moving  in  in  December  1815.  Henry  com¬ 
pleted  most  of  the  arrangements  for  the  house  and  its  fur¬ 
nishings. 


ENSIGN  WILLIAMS’  VISIT  TO 
ESSEX  COUNTY  IN  1776. 


This  account  of  the  visit  of  Ensi^  Williams  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  American  Camp  at  Cambridge  was  copied  for 
the  Hon.  George  B.  Loring  seventy  years  ago  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  to  the  publication  committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Even  after  an  additional  seventy  years  that  po]> 
tion  dealing  with  Salem  and  Marblehead  seems  snappy 
enough  to  justify  printing  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  town 
in  1776.  Mr.  Loring  says  that  Ensign  Williams  was  later 
a  major  in  Colonel  Nieles’  Rifle  Regiment  and  gave  as  his 
references  “Dr.  Lossing’s  American  Historical  Record, 
Vol.  2,  p.  116,  and  Col.  Nieles’  Journal  on  p.  621  of 
Archives,”  presumably  the  State  Archives,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sunday  October  22  1775.  From  Cambridge  road  thro 
a  small  irregular  Town  abot  3  miles  called  Medford  on 
the  North  Side  of  Mystick  from  thence  accompanied  by 
the  worthy  Mr.  Jno.  George  Frazier  as  Q'’  Gen*  to  Linn, 
abo*  9  Miles  To  Salem  about  12  miles  to  Beverly  about 
2  miles.  Breakfasted  at  the  worthy  Capt.  Francis — 

Linn  is  a  small  Town  with  some  neat  Buildings  in  it 
situated  on  a  Plain — Beverly  is  a  pretty  Town,  of  great 
Length  has  a  small  Front  on  the  River,  the  Bank  of 
which  is  very  high  and  there  is  a  Descent  from  the  Bank 
towards  the  rest  of  the  Town  tho  the  Sloop  of  War  find 
many  Shot  at  this  Town,  there  was  no  Damage  done — 
there  are  several  very  pretty  houses  here. 

We  crossed  the  Ferry  returned  to  the  beautiful  Town 
of  Salem — there  are  many  beautiful  Houses  here  several 
delightful  Streets  more  resembling  Philad*  than  any  Ive 
Seen  in  N  England  it  has  been  a  place  of  great  Trade, 
there  are  a  great  Number  of  Wharfs  filled  with  store 
houses;  there  are  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds  almost  we  put 
up  at  Goodhues  which  is  a  very  good  Tavern  and  has 
had  as  good  a  Glass  of  Wine  as  need  be  drank.  The 
Ladies  here  are  handsome  and  genteely  dress’d,  and  the 
Prectice  is  for  them  to  spend  their  Leisure  moments  in 
the  First  Story,  and  they  are  so  pleas’d  to  see  Gentlemen 
from  the  Southward,  that  the  Windows  were  fill’d  with 
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Woman  Girls  and  Children,  and  we  were  entertained  very 
highly  by  viewing  the  great  Variety  of  Faces.  &  their  En¬ 
tertainment  sem’d  equal  to  ours,  so  that  we  were  smiling 
then  laughing,  then  smiling  &  so  on  alternately  for  Hours, 
Such  is  the  Custom  amongst  even  the  genteel  young 
Ladies  as  well  as  others,  that  they  will  look  at  you  with 
a  pleasing  Countenance  and  if  your  admiration  excites  a 
smile  they  will  answer  it;  and  if  you  should  speak  they 
will  fameliarly  answer  you  this  Behavior  of  Ladies  we 
knew  were  modest  &  Virtuous  appear’d  to  us,  extraords 
and  for  a  short  time  very  amusing — On  Sunday  Evening 
we  walk’d  the  Streets  which  were  fill’d  with  Girls  and 
a  greater  Number  of  them  than  I  ever  see  walking  in 
Philad‘ 

The  Tide  Rises  amazingly  here  even  to  17  &  18  feet 

October  23^^  1775 — Salem  is  almost  Surrounded  by 
water  and  Schooners  &  Briggs  in  high  Tide  run  up  back 
of  the  Town,  and  at  low  water  are  quite  dry:  There  is 
a  beautiful  Prospect  of  the  River.  Basans  Islands  and 
Sea  from  this  there  is  a  Point  of  Land  runs  out  to  the 
Bay.  and  they  have  erected  a  Batery  to  prevent  the  Men 
of  War  from  geting  near  enough  to  Beverly  &  Salem  to 
burn  them,  at  Beverly  which  is  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  there  is  two  arm’d  Schooners  fitted  out  which  cruise 
around  the  Coast  there  is  I  believe  about  1000  houses  in 
Salem  the  Streets  near  the  Centre  are  pav’d,  the  others 
are  as  sandy  Soil  high  in  the  middle  and  kept  clear  of 
Rubbish  The  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Falmouth 
around  here  and  the  People  began  directly  to  move  the 
West  India  &  other  valuable  Goods  away,  least  the  men  of 
War  should  get  up  there 

We  pass’d  on  over  a  Stony  Road  to  Marblehead,  which 
is  a  dirty  disagreeable  Place  at  present  they  are  here  in 
great  Distress  as  the  Town  is  built  amongst  Rocks  & 
Stones,  where  is  no  land  to  cultivate 

Marblehead  and  the  people  in  general  are  Fishermen  or 
concer’d  in  that  Way,  which  Source  of  Support  is  now  at 
an  end  many  of  of  the  men  are  in  the  army  &  the  Rest 
are  out  of  Employ  and  almost  every  house  swarms  with 
Children  of  these  hardy,  temperate  Men — 
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Their  situation  is  miserable  the  Streets  &  Roads  are 
fill’d  the  poor  little  Boys  &  Girls  who  are  forc’d  beg  of  all 
they  see  the  Women  are  lazy  &  of  Consequence  dirty 
Creatures — there  are  about  400  houses  here  &  4  or  5  of 
them  large  neat  houses — they  have  a  small  Battery  in  a 
Point  near  to  try  to  keep  of  the  men  of  War 

One  remarkable  object  of  Charity  here  was  a  little  Boy 
whose  left  arm  was  shriveled  up  &  dead  and  his  Legs  were 
contracted  and  folded  up  like  a  Taylors,  and  of  no  strength 
this  emaciated  creature  would  move  in  an  odd  manner 
with  the  assistance  of  his  Right  hand  into  the  middle  of 
the  Road  before  your  horse  and  would  beg  in  a  most  mov¬ 
ing  manner  and  you  must  give  him  something  or  drive 
over  him — I  do  not  want  ever  to  see  such  another  Place — 

Linn  October  23^  1775  We  pass’d  thro  this  Town  to  the 
half  House  at  Xewells  where  we  spent  the  Evening  happily 

24  Breakfast  at  Medford  with  Col.  Frazier  Spent  the 
Remainder  of  the  Morning  with  viewing  the  Lines  &c  on 
Winter  Plowd  and  Prospect  Hill — ^Dined  at  Browns  with 
Camp  F. 

25  Thursday  Dined  with  Colonel  Thompson  Last  night 
I  went  the  Grand  Round  with  General  Green.  Col.  Vernon 
&c  &c  we  found  the  Centries  in  general  alert  but  some  had 
not  the  Right  Countersign  for  which  the  Serjeants  were 
severly  reprimanded  &  threatened  we  were  with  lower 
Centries  near  Chas.  Town  Hecks  about  2Q0  yards  from 
the  Enemys’  Centries,  our  Centries  were  at  the  Forest 
Trees  100  yards  from  the  Enemy 


NATHANIEL  APPLETON’S  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
VOYAGE  OF  THE  SHIP  CONCORD  AROUND 
THE  WORLD  OCTOBER  1799  TO  JULY  1802 


With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
James  Duncan  Phillips. 


This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  log  book  but  a  real  journal 
of  experiences  and  occurrences  by  a  very  intelligent  and 
observing  young  man.  Nathaniel  was  the  son  of  John 
Appleton  and  Jane  Sparhawk  and  a  brother  of  Margaret, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Willard  Peele.  John,  the  father, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1757  and  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  mild,  rather  cultured  merchant  who  did  not 
wish  to  mingle  in  the  Revolution  so  moved  up  to  Haverhill. 
That  is  why  this  Nathaniel  was  born  in  Haverhill.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  his  life  John  lived  on  Essex  Street,  just 
east  of  the  Barton  Square  Church  lot,  where  the  Merchants 
Bank  now  is. 

Nathaniel  never  graduated  from  Harvard  but  he  may 
have  gone  there  and  been  withdrawn,  for  his  references 
to  Aeolus  indicate  considerable  classical  education.  Twenty 
years  later  he  died  of  tuberculosis  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
was  sent  off  on  this  long  voyage  because  threatened  with 
it.  After  returning  from  this  voyage  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Ward,  the  merchant,  who  enter¬ 
tained  General  Washington  when  he  visited  Salem.  They 
had  four  children,  but  both  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other  in  1818-19  of  tuberculosis. 

The  ship  Concord  was  owned  by  five  quite  young  men, 
namely  Pickering  and  Benjamin  Dodge,  Jr.,  Gideon 
Tucker,  John  Barstow  and  Nathaniel  Appleton,  the  writer 
of  the  Journal.  Pickering  Dodge  had  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  planning  the  voyage  of  the  Alert  to  the  Pacific 
the  previous  year  which  ended  disastrously  when  a  French 
privateer  carried  her  into  the  River  de  la  Plata  as  a  prize. 
This  voyage  was  planned  for  just  the  same  purpose.  The 
ship  was  to  proceed  to  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
kill  an  enormous  quantity  of  seals  for  their  skins,  carry 
the  skins  to  China  to  exchange  for  tea  and  other  goods 
and  bring  them  home  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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They  reached  their  hunting  ground  in  about  five  months 
and  remained  in  or  near  Massafuera  for  nineteen  months. 
It  took  three  and  a  half  months  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  they  kept  north  of  all  islands  except  the 
Marquesas.  They  spent  about  two  months  and  a  half  trad¬ 
ing  in  Canton  and  four  and  a  half  months  getting  home. 
They  just  missed  being  the  first  Salem  ship  to  go  around 
the  world,  for  the  Minerva  which  left  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  errand  got  home  about  six  weeks  ahead  of 
them. 

Both  of  these  ships  were  commanded  by  men  whose 
names  strongly  suggest  ^Nantucket — Obed  Wyer  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Folger. — It  looks  as  if  the  Salem  owners  had  se¬ 
cured  masters  who  had  been  to  the  Pacific  to  teach  them 
the  methods.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic  vessels  they  met,  twenty-six  were  Americans  and 
two  British.  Fourteen  of  the  Americans  came  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  near-by  ports,  seven  from  Boston  and  only  one 
from  outside  New  England. 

The  narrative  is  presented  as  written  with  the  omission 
of  endless  details  of  wind,  latitude  and  longitude.  Apple- 
ton  writes  well  and  few  things  escaped  his  notice  but  we 
wish  he  could  have  amplified  on  rigging  up  the  wooden 
guns  to  scare  off  the  suspected  French  privateer  and  the 
kidnapping  of  Mr.  Bunker  by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  re¬ 
covery  at  Africa.  Appleton  must  have  rated  as  super 
cargo,  for  on  his  return  he  was  admitted  to  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Marine  Society  which  was  open  only  to  Masters  and 
Supercargoes  which  had  been  beyond  Cape  Horn  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Here  follows  the  Journal: 


Nathl  Appleton^s  Journal 


A  Journal  of  a  voyage  from  Salem  to  Massafuera  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  thence  to  Canton  & 
back  to  Salem.  On  board  the  Ship  Concord,  Obed  Wyer 
Master,  undertaken  in  the  years  1799.  Ending  1802 

Kept  by  Nathl  Appleton.  July  l7th 

Memorandum.  The  Ship  Concord’s  Signal,  a  broad- 
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pendant  with  a  white  cloth  over  it,  at  the  fore  top-gallant 
mast  head. 

A  Journal  of  a  voyage  Round  the  Wourld 

October  23d  1799  Begins  strong  breezez  from  the  17  W 
&  very  cold,  all  hands  empd  geting  ready  for  sea.  At  2 
P  M  loosed  the  fore  top  sail,  &  hove  short.  At  4  P  M 
orders  came  on  bord  to  hand  the  fore  topsail,  &  vear  away 
the  cable,  &  not  to  go  to  sea  till  the  morning.  At  8  A  M 
loosed  the  sailes  &  went  heaving  in  the  cable,  the  tides 
being  low  got  the  ship  aground.  Latter  part  strong  breezes 
&  squally  waiting  for  the  tide  so  that  we  may  get  under¬ 
way. 

Oct.  24th  These  24  hours  comes  in  with  strong  breezes 
&  pleasant  weather.  At  2  P  M  got  under  way,  with  sev¬ 
eral  friends  on  board.  At  6  P  M  Bakers  Island  bore 
W  X  W,  6  Leagues  distance,  from  which  I  take  my  de¬ 
parture,  all  employed  cleaning  decks,  unbending  cables, 
stowing  the  anchors,  &c.  Latter  part  strong  breezes  & 
cloudy  weather  Xo  Observation. 

Oct.  25th  First  part  strong  breezes,  &  heavy  sea  All 
hands  empd  as  necessary,  the  ship  under  short  sail.  Lat¬ 
ter  part  Calm,  the  watch  empd  cleaning  ship. 

Oct.  26th  First  part  calm,  at  3  P  M.  a  small  breeze 
from  the  Southward,  set  all  sails  &  braced  up  sharp  to  the 
wind.  At  5PM  caught  a  large  porpois.  Ends  strong 
breezes  &  pleasant  weather,  the  watch  emploid  as  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Ship  is  very  Crank,  &  has  considerabl  of  a 
leak  abaft,  the  gulf  stream  has  set  us  to  the  northd  a  great 
ways  this  last  24  hours 

Oct.  27th  First  part,  strong  breezes  &  pleasant,  the 
watch  employd  as  necessary.  At  7  P  M  took  in  the  main 
top  gallant  Sail,  mizen  &  Jib,  also  single  reaft  the  fore  & 
mizen  top  sails.  At  2AM  set  Jib,  mizen,  &  main  top 
Gallant  sail.  At  8AM  set  fore  &  mizen  top  Gt  sail. 
Ends  pleasant,  the  carpenter  making  a  Dead  Light  for 
Cabin  window.  The  first  OflScer  very  unwell.  Some  of 
the  green  hands  have  not  got  over  there  sea  sickness.  The 
ship  is  so  crank  that  it  is  with  dificulty  you  can  walk  the 
deck.  The  current,  still  seting  to  the  Xorth 

Oct  28th  Begins  with  strong  breezes  the  ship  under 
full  sail,  the  watch  empd  tending  ship.  At  11  P  M 
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handed  the  main  top  Gallant  sails.  The  ship  rooles  so 
confoundedly,  it  is  almost  imposible  to  write.  The  cur¬ 
rent  still  setin^  to  the  Northward. 

Oct.  29th  Comes  in  with  pleasant  breezes  &  rough  sea, 
the  weather  inclined  to  be  squally,  the  watch  empd  tend¬ 
ing  ship.  At  3  A  M  set  main  top  mast  stay  sail  &  main 
top  Gallant  sail.  At  4  A  M  took  in  main  top  gallant  & 
main  top  mast  stay  sailes.  At  6AM  set  them  again.  At 
10  A  M  set  fore  top  gallant  sail.  At  meridian  set  fore 
top  mast  stearing  sail. 

Oct  30th  Begins  with  fine  pleasant  weather,  all  sail 
out,  the  watch  employ’d  as  necessary.  At  5  P  M  set  the 
main  top  mast  stearing  sail.  At  11  P  M  the  wind  fresh- 
ning,  took  in  the  stearing  sailes  afore  &  abaft,  handed  the 
top  Gallant  sailes,  &  took  in  the  mizen,  the  weather  in¬ 
clining  to  be  squally.  At  2  A  M  set  main  top  gallant 
sail,  at  6  A  M  set  fore  &  main  top  mast  stearing  sailes. 
At  8  A  M  set  fore  &  mizen  top  gallant  sailes.  At  9  A  M 
set  lower  stearing  sail.  Ends  pleasant,  the  watch  employed 
tending  ship. 

I  shall  be  an  amphibious  animal  before  I  get  home,  for  I 
live  as  much  under  water  as  over  it,  the  ship  is  so  wet. 

Oct.  31st  First  pleasant,  the  watch  employed  as  neces¬ 
sary.  At  3  the  wind  coming  to  the  N  N  E  Jibed  ship  & 
set  the  stearing  sailes  on  the  larbord  side.  At  4  the  wind 
heading,  took  in  the  stearing  sailes  &  braced  the  yeards, 
at  6  handed  the  fore  &  mizen  top  gallant  sailes.  At  6  the 
wind  veared  to  the  Eastward,  so  we  could  not  lay  our 
course.  Ends  hazy  weather,  all  hands  employ’d  as  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Carpenter,  fixing  the  wood  in  guns  to  scare 
Frenchmen. 

I  suffer  now,  all  that  poor  mortal  ever  did.  Home  sick. 
Sea  sick  bodily  indisposion,  also,  a  head  wind. 

Nov.  2d  Latter  part,  moderate  breezes  &  smooth  sea, 
the  ship  under  all  the  sail  we  can  pack.  Jib,  fore  top  mast 
stay  sail,  fore  sail,  fore  top  sail,  fore  top  gallant  sail,  fore 
top  gallant  royal,  bower  stearing  sail,  fore  top  mast  stear¬ 
ing  sail,  main  top  mast  stay  sail,  middle  stay  sail,  main 
sail,  main  top  sail,  main  top  qt.  royal,  main  top  mast 
stearing  sail,  main  top  gallant  stearing  sail,  mizen  stay 
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sail,  mizen  top  mast  stay  sail,  mizen,  mizen  top  sail,  mizen 
top  gallant  sail,  mizen  top  gallant  royal. 

Nov.  3d  At  1  P  M  saw  a  ship  to  the  S  W  standing,  to 
the  S  E,  rigged  out  our  wooden  guns,  to  scare  him,  & 
kept  the  ship  away  one  point.  At  5  saw  the  ship  to  the 
N  W  wright  in  our  wake,  standing  to  the  E  S  E  with  all 
sail  set. 

Nov.  4th  Latter  part  gentle  breezes,  &  clear  weather 
all  hands  empd  in  sundry  Jobs,  such  as  riging  the  grind¬ 
stone,  makeing  handles  for  the  knives,  likewise  making  a 
Cot  for  me  to  swing  in. 

Can  just  see  the  ship  to  leeward. 

Nov.  5th  The  ship  we  saw  some  days  back,  still  in 
sight,  under  our  lee. 

I  have  had  the  tooth  ache  so  this  several  days  that  I  am 
almost  Crazy. 

Nov  6th  Ends  pleasant,  all  hands  employed  in  making 
clubs,  to  kill  seals  with,  &  pegs  to  peg  the  skins  down  with, 
after  they  are  killed,  the  Carpenter  grinding  Knives 

The  ship  still  in  sight. 

Nov.  7th  The  ship  direct  to  leeward. 

Nov.  8th  Ends  pleasant,  all  hands  empd  geting  ready 
for  sealing,  when  we  got  to  Massafuera. 

Note,  it  is  said  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  that  there  is 
no  gulf  weed  after  you  pass  the  Longitude  of  36.  I  have 
only  seen  one  small  piece  to  day. 

Nov  9th  Ends  squally. 

The  ship  still  in  sight  on  our  starbord  beem. 

Nov.  10th  Comes  in  with  thick  hazy  weather,  &  hard 
showers  of  rain. 

Ends  hazy  weather,  the  ship  still  in  sight. 

Nov  11th  Comes  in  light  aires  &  pleasant,  all  sail  out. 
Latter  part  almost  calm,  people  empd  cleaning  small  arm, 
cutlasses,  pistols,  &c.  the  Boatswain  empd  on  rigging.  The 
ship  still  in  sight,  also  another  Vessell  under  our  lee,  at 
a  great  distance. 

Nov.  12th  Latter  part,  light  winds,  all  hands  empd  as 
necessary,  no  vessell  in  sight. 

Nov.  13th  Ends  pleasant,  all  sail  set  by  the  wind, 
people  empd  spinning  supun  yarn,  knoting  yarns  &c. 
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Nov.  16th  We  have  been  out  but  34560  minutes  &  it 
appears  to  me  as  many  ages  since  I  left  Salem. 

Nov.  17th  At  day  light  the  water  very  much  Coloured. 
Suppose  our  selves  to  the  Eastd  of  our  Reckg.  At  8  A  M 
saw  four  sail  under  our  lee  bow,  the  wind  dyeing  away,  & 
a  fraid  of  the  Vessels  &  the  land,  tackd  ship  to  the  westd. 
If  we  do  not  keep  a  good  look  out,  the  ship  will  run  a  way 
from  us,  before  we  know  it,  she  sailes  so  fast. 

Nov.  19th  At  11  A  M  saw  a  Brigantine  to  the  N  E 
standing  to  the  South  West.  Ends  pleasant,  hoisted  the 
pumps  out  to  sheath  the  well  room. 

Nov.  20th  At  %  an  hour  P  M,  saw  two  more  sail, 
bearing  West,  distance  4  Leagues,  one  of  them  was  hove 
to  the  other  under  easy  sail,  standing  down  to  her,  not 
wanting  to  go  near  them,  stood  to  the  southd  untill  half 
past  three  P  M,  they  being  out  of  sight,  &  the  water  very 
much  coloured,  sounded,  got  bottom  at  14  Fathoms.  At 
4PM  saw  the  land,  stood  of  to  the  W  S  W,  to  clear  Cape 
Blanco,  at  half  past  4  saw  two  more  sail  under  our  lee 
bow,  suppose  them  to  be  fishing  vessels,  at  anchor.  Latter 
part,  pleasant,  people  empd  makeing  a  Jib,  &  sundry  other 
Jobs,  ships  duty. 

Nov.  21st  Saw  some  shells  and  grass  on  the  water 

Nov  22d  A  great  many  flying  fish  &  Skip-Jacks  round 
the  ship,  caught  one  of  the  Ship- Jacks. 

Nov.  23d  At  9  A  M,  a  great  many  black-fish  round 
the  ship,  down  boat  &  after  them,  but  could  not  catch  any. 

Nov.  25th  Caught  several  skip-jacks. 

Nov  29th  I  expect  to  be  at  the  Equinoctial  line,  in  7 
days  from  this. 

Dec.  7th  At  6  A  M,  caught  a  small  shark 

Dec.  8th  Caught  a  Dolphin,  &  an  Albieore. 

Dec.  10th  Caught  a  large  SHARK. 

Dec.  11th  I  want  Hamn  Moore  to  correct  my  dead 
Reckoning  for  me 

Dec.  14th  A  great  many  fish  round  the  ship,  so  we  can 
catch  them  when  ever  we  have  a  mind. 

Dec.  16th  2  of  our  pigs  dyed  this  morning,  suppose  it 
to  be  owing  to  there  eating  fish. 

Dee.  I7th  Saw  a  great  many  bird  round  the  Ship  to 
day.  At  10  oClock,  when  I  turnd  in,  the  warter,  in  the 
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Ships  wake  shone  so  much,  that,  I  could  see  the  shade 
of  the  window  frames  on  the  Carlins 

Dec.  18th  Went  throupjh  the  usual  ceremony  at  cross¬ 
ing  Equinoctial  Line.  Latter  part,  clear  pleasant  weather, 
all  hands  emploid  in  makeing  pegs,  knoting  yams,  &  make- 
ing  a  top  gallant  sail,  the  Carpenter  caulking  the  ^  deck. 

Dec.  19th  Carpenter  caulking  the  quarter  deck. 

Dec.  20th  At  10  A  M,  by  a  Lunar  Observation,  I  find 
the  Longitude  to  be  24  degrees  38  West  of  Greenwitch 

Dec.  21st  One  of  our  hands  very  sick.*  At  8  A  M 
onbent  the  main  top  Gt.  sail,  &  bent  the  new  one.  *John 
Cook. 

Dec.  22d  John  Cook,  a  little  better.  One  blacky  sick. 

Dec.  23d  Latter  part  pleasant,  our  two  sick  men  very 
unwell. 

Dec.  24th  Our  lame  people  a  little  better. 

Dec.  25th  Latter  part  pleasant,  unbent  the  mizen  top 
sail  to  mend,  people  empd  mending  the  sail,  &  other  jobs. 

Dec.  26th  Latter  part,  moderate  weather,  all  hands 
employ’d  knoting  yams,  spinning  spun-yarn  making 
points,  &c.  Blacky  has  got  well  of  his  sickness.  Cook 
geting  better. 

Dec.  27th  All  hands  employed  in  sundry  jobs,  ships 
duty,  the  Carpenter  caulking  the  main  deck. 

Dec.  28th  Cook  geting  better. 

Dec.  29th  Latter  part  strong  breezes,  &  squally  the 
watch  tending  ship,  a  great  many  birds  round  the  ship 
such  as.  Eaglets,  man  of  war  hawks,  &  small  white  birds 
that  I  don’t  know  the  name  off.  I  expect  we  are  further 
to  the  Westward  than  this  Reckoning  by  seeing  so  many 
birds  &  being  so  squally. 

Dec.  30th  At  12  midnigh,  being  near  the  latitude  of 
the  Island  of  Asancas,  hove  the  ship  too  ’till  day  light. 

Dec.  31st  The  sun  was  exactly  verticle,  to  day  at  12 
meridian.  Fare  well  to  the  year  99 !  I  feel  some  regret 
in  leaving  you  thinking  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  pass’d 
in  it. 

Jan.  1st  1800  Latter  part  clear  pleasant  weather,  & 
steady  breezes,  all  hands  employ’d  cleang  the  small  arms, 
the  carpenter  caulking.  John  Cook  geting  better  slowly. 

Jan.  2d  Most  all  the  fish  we  have  had  round  us  so  long 
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have  left  us.  Blacky  taken  sick  again,  Cook  geting  bet¬ 
ter.  Error  in  this  days  work,  of  24  miles,  in  the  longitude, 
having  too  much  distance 

Jan.  7th  Begins  hazy  weather  &  strong  breezes,  all  sail 
out,  saw  a  great  many  hagletts  /  or  hagdons.  This  is  the 
greatest  run  we  have  made. 

Jan.  8th  First  part  strong  breezes  &  squally.  At  4 
P  M  single  reft  the  topsailes,  fore  &  aft.  At  6  a  hard 
squall,  elude  down  the  topsailes  &  handed  them,  stove  in 
two  of  our  cabin  windows,  &  wet  us  all  over  while  we  were 
at  supper,  sent  down  the  top  gt  yards.  At  7  set  close 
reeft  main  topsail.  Middle  part,  strong  gales  &  hard 
squalls,  attended  with  thunder  &  lightning,  &  a  heavy  sea. 
Latter  part,  strong  gales  &  hard  squalls  scudding  under 
close  reft  main  topsail  &  fore  sail. 

Jan.  9th  First  part  of  these  24  hours  the  gale  abate- 
ing  very  fast.  Ends  small  breezes  &  hazy  weather,  &  a 
plagy  nasty,  heavy,  crooked,  ugly  good-for-nothing,  sea  go- 
ing. 

Jan.  10th  If  this  is  the  weather  we  are  to  have  going 
roimd  Capehorn,  I  shall  wish  to  be  at  home.  Gales  of 
wind,  &  calm,  isn’t  so  agreeable.  A  current  seting  to  the 
South  &  East,  which  I  allow  18  miles  for 

Jan.  12th  First  part  strong  gales  &  Squally.  Ends 
light  aires,  &  hazy  weather,  a  heavy  sea  from  the  west¬ 
ward,  the  water  coloured,  a  great  many  bird  round. 

Jan.  13th  Begins  light  aires  &  hazy,  a  great  many  birds 
round,  such  as.  Albatrosses,  hagdons,  piteral  &c.  the  water 
very  much  coloured.  Saw  some  kelp  on  the  water.  Lat¬ 
ter  part  the  gale  abating  a  little,  the  watch  tending  ship. 
I  hope  AEolus  has  most  worn  out  his  lungs,  he  breaths 
so  quick  &  hard,  that  I  fancy  he  must  be  quite  week  by 
this  time.  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistack,  in  todays 
observation. 

Jan.  14th  Middle  part  Calm,  smoth  sea  for  the  first 
time  this  great  while.  Latter  part  moderate  breezes  & 
hazy  weather,  people  employ’d  stowing  the  guns  in  the 
hold.  Carried  away  one  of  our  main  topmast  back  stays, 
seting  it  up. 

Jan.  15th  Latter  part  Calm,  all  hands  empd  stowing 
the  anchors,  &  blacking  the  Ships  sides. 
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Jan.  16th  Comes  in  clear  pleasant  weather,  &  smooth 
sea,  people  employ’d  paying'  the  ships  Sides.  At  3  P  M 
the  wind  hauling;  further  to  the  Eastward,  set  the  stearing 
Sailes  on  the  larbord  side.  At  7  P  M  sounded  110 
fathoms  no  bottom. 

Jan.  17th  Saw  a  g:ood  deal  of  kelp  on  the  waters.  Lat¬ 
ter  part  hazy  weather,  &  very  lig'ht  airs  indeed,  people 
empd  making;  Sinnet,  &c.  a  g;reat  many  birds  on  the 
water 

Jan.  18th  At  3  ^  P  M  got  soundings  on  the  Brazil 
bank  90  fathoms  water. 

Jan.  22d  Comes  in  moderate  breezes  &  pleasant 
weather,  people  empd  as  necessary.  At  7  P  M  spoke  the 
ship  Rebecca  Capt.  Long  of  N’antucket.  450  bbls  oil  on 
board,  went  on  board,  sent  Letters  for  America.  At  8 
P  M  he  came  on  board  of  us.  passed  a  very  agreeable  eve¬ 
ning.  At  12  ^  A  M  the  wind  blowing  very  fresh,  took 
2  Reefs  in  the  topsailes,  handed  the  mainsail,  &  set  the 
mainsail.  At  8AM  the  wind  more  moderate  loosed  the 
mainsail,  let  the  Reefs  out  fore  &  aft,  &  set  the  top  gallant 
sailes.  Got  some  oil,  Rivits  &  flags,  from  Capt.  Ix)ng 
Ship  Concord  at  the  Forkland  Islands. 

Jan.  27th  Begins,  strong  breezes  from  the  Westd, 
attended  with  hard  squalls.  At  6PM  saw  the  grand 
Jason  (one  of  the  Forkland  Islands)  bearing  South  dis¬ 
tance  9  leagues,  stood  to  the  southd  ’till  10  P  M  then 
wove  ship  to  the  Northd.  At  3  A  M  stood  to  the  Southd. 
At  8  A  M  came  up  with  it,  passed  between  that  &  Ele- 
phan  Island  (a  very  bad  place  to  go  through,  breakers 
both  sides,  if  we  had  known  how  bad  it  was,  we  should 
not  have  ventured)  At  10  saw  New  Island  bearing  South, 
distance  7  leagues.  At  4  P  came  to  anchor  in  New 
Island  harbour,  (after  making  several  tacks  to  get  in,) 
with  15  fathoms  of  water,  the  sail  rocks  bearing  E  S  E 
distance  6  miles  &  1  mile  from  the  shore.  Found  the  ship 
Barela v  Capt.  Barney  of  New  Bedford,  &  the  ship  3Iars 
Capt.  Swain  of  Nantucket,  bound  round  Cape  Horn  a 
skinning.  At  5  P  31  went  on  shore  saw  a  great  many 
birds  such  Shags  Albatrosses  geese  &c.  went  to  bird  town, 
where  the  Albatrosses  &  peng;uine  where  so  thick,  that  fpr 
several  acres  you  could  not  walk  without  threading  on 
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them,  the  pen^ins  look  like  a  large  army  of  soldiers  on 
parade.  The  land  is  very  mountanius  &  barren,  nothing 
growing  except  tupox  (a  kind  of  flag)  there  is  some  of 
the  grandest  seans  that  can  be  conceived  of,  precipices 
200  feet  high,  exactly  perpendicular,  looks  more  like  work 
of  art  than  of  Nature,  below  you  see  the  sea  breaking  & 
dashing  against  the  bottom.  I  cant  describe  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  fresh  water  on  these  Islands  &  harbours  all  about 
them,  so  that  a  person  unaquainted  may  go  in  &  Anchor 
with  safety.  This  day  works  ends  36  hours. 

Jan  28th  Comes  in  pleasant  weather,  the  wind  to  the 
southward,  all  empd  watering  the  ship,  filled  about  800 
gallons,  the  latter  part  stowing  the  boats  &  jreting  ready 
for  sea,  against  the  morning.  Evening  Rainy.  Captns 
Barney  &  swain  on  board  to  sup. 

Jan.  29th  At  9AM  got  under  way  &  came  to  sea  in 
company  with  the  Barclay  &  ]\rars. 

Ship  Concord  from  ye  ForMmd  Islands 
towards  St.  Mary’s 

Jan.  31st  Begins  strong  breezes  &  fair  pleasant 
weather,  all  sail  set.  the  Barclay  and  Mars  in  sight  to 
windward.  Ends  light  breezes  &  pleasant,  the  Mars  in 
sight. 

Feb.  1st  From  the  Forkland  Islands  we  shaped  a 
course  for  the  west  part  of  States  Island,  the  wind  now 
coming  to  the  Southd  we  can  neither  go  round  to  the  Eastd 
nor  through  the  straits  of  La  Mair 

Feb.  2d  At  3  P  M  the  wind  vearing  further  to  the 
westd  so  we  could  lay  our  course  through  the  straights  of 
La  Maire.  There  is  verv  good  navigation  through  these 
straits,  no  rocks  nor  sholes,  so  that  there  is  no  danger. 
The  distance  from  Terra-del-fuego  to  States  Island  is 
about  10  leagues,  the  land  both  sides  very  high. 

Feb.  3d  At  TPM  Island  to  the  N  E  of  Cape  Horn 
bore  from  W  by  N.  to  W  by  S,  distance  9  leagues.  Cape 
Horn  bearing  North,  distance  37  miles. 

Feb.  4th  At  TPM  spoke  the  Snow,  Pacific  Trader 
of  Boston  Capt.  Eads,  130  days  out.  At  8PM  carried 
away  our  main  top  mast  top  gallant  mast  &  fore  top  gal¬ 
lant  yard,  oweing  to  the  main  tops  giving  way  &  slacking 
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the  rigging,  there  was  our  main  top  mast  &  top  gallant 
mast  with  the  sails  set  in  the  water  togeather,  besides  a  lie 
shore  on  which  we  expected  to  drift  any  moment  (if  this 
is  Cape  Horn,  spare  me  from  ever  coming  again).  Mid¬ 
dle  part  hard  gales  &  very  heavy  squalls,  &  so  dark  that 
we  could  not  see  the  land  beyond  our  bow-sprit.  Latter 
part  the  gale  abateing,  all  hands  fitting  a  new  top  mast. 
At  meridan  spoke  the  Brige,  Capt  Charles  Winship  of 
Boston,  bound  to  the  N  W  coast  of  America  a  traiding, 
106  days  out. 

Feb.  9th  It  appears  to  me  the  wind  has  got  stuck  to 
the  westd  &  never  going  to  alter. 

Feb.  10th  The  plagy  ship  will  not  go  better  than 
North  on  one  tack  south  on  the  other,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  ever  geting  round  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
wind  is  no  more  likely  to  alter  than  the  skys  falling. 

Feb.  11th  I  fancy  they  are  a  holding  counsul  in 
AEolus’  pallace,  to  see  what  wind  they  shall  give  us  next 
&  there  is  no  majority,  &  so  they  keep  us  becalmed. 

Feb.  12th  Calm  all  these  24  hours,  the  watch  empd 
as  necessary.  The  Counsul  can’t  deturmin  yet  what  wind 
to  give  us. — Plagy  time  as  ever  was. 

Feb.  13th  Nasty  time. 

Feb.  14th  I  was  flattering  my  self,  that  we  were  going 
round  the  Cape,  without  any  more  trouble.  But  alas! 
how  frail  is  mortals  hope,  we  have  got  the  wind  right  in 
our  muns — 

Feb.  15th  Comes  in  strong  gales  &  thick  weather.  At 
2PM  saw  the  land  bearing  N  N  W  distance  15  miles, 
suppose  it  to  be  Diego  Ramiroz  from  which  I  take  a  new 
departure, 

Feb.  16th  At  6  P  M  saw  the  land  bearing  N  W  dis¬ 
tance  9  miles.  The  weather  is  so  cold,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  ware  4  flannel  waist  coats. 

Feb.  18th  Mr.  Barrett  our  third  mate  very  unwell,  has 
been  hauled  up  this  several  days.  I  see  no  chance  of  our 
ever  geting  round  the  Cape. 

Feb.  21st  Comes  in,  hard  gales  &  squally,  attended  with 
rain,  hail  &  snow,  the  weather  very  cold,  the  wind  west. 
At  6  P  M  the  gale  abating,  at  10  P  M  the  wind  came  to 
the  Northd  in  a  hard  squall  of  rain,  hail  &  snow.  At  12 
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midnight  the  gale  came  on  as  hot  as  fury.  At  3  A  M  the 
gale  abateing  a  little,  the  wind  hauling  further  to  the 
Westd.  At  5  A  M  it  came  on  again  as  hot  as  ever  at 
W  N  W.  Ends  strong  gales  from  the  West,  rain,  hail, 
snow  &  blow,  the  people  got  all  their  clothes  wet  &  no  dry 
ones  to  put  on.  I  a  poor  fellow,  seting  down  in  the  cabin, 
with  all  dead  lights  lashed  in,  writeing  with  a  nasty  lamp 
which  pitches  way  every  minite,  &  oils  me  all  over.  So 
Ends  this  day. 

Feb.  22d  Comes  in,  a  plagy  gale  of  wind,  the  hardest 
that  ever  I  saw,  or  ever  wish  to  see.  This  is  by  far  the 
worst  weather  that  ever  I  saw,  however  the  Moon  changes 
tomorrow,  the  sailors  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  that.  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  a  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  this  plagy  durty  good-for-nothing,  weather.  I 
would  advise  no  one  to  come  round  Ca|>e  Horn  for  plea¬ 
sure.  We  have  got  one  of  the  best  sea  boats,  I  believe 
that  ever  was,  she  is  very  strong,  &  slides  very  easy. 

Feb.  25th  Ends  squally  cold  weather,  the  wind  a  head 
&  chance  of  never  gating  round  to  our  port. 

Feb.  27th  We  haven’t  had  so  much  fair  wind  this 
month,  togeather  as  we  have  had  this  last  24  hours,  since 
we  left  the  Forkland  Islands. 

Mar.  4th  At  10  P  M  took  in  the  fore  topmast  stear- 
ing  sail  braced  the  yards,  steared  W  N”  W,  not  knowing 
how  far  we  are  from  the  land,  did  not  chuse  to  run  any 
risk  of  geting  on  the  land. 

Mar.  5th  Comes  in,  strong  breezes  from  the  H  W  by 
W  steared  N  by  E,  thick  durty  weather.  At  6  P  M  Cape 
Horn  coming  again — 

Mar.  11th  The  water  very  green,  a  great  many  Al¬ 
batrosses  round  the  ship,  saw  one  seal. 

Mar.  14th  People  empl  taring  down  the  rigging.  Saw 
a  large  spermeciti  whale. 

Mar.  15th  At  7  P  M  a  little  fracas  happened  on 
account  of  the  boatswain  striking  one  of  the  men,  however 
it  was  soon  over.  I  hope  it  will  end  well.  At  5  A.  M. 
saw  the  Island  of  Mocha  being  E  by  S  distance  8  leagues. 

Mar.  16th  At  5  P.  M.  came  to  anchor  at  the  Island 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  Olive  Bay  the  watering  place  bearing 
West  distance  one  mile,  went  on  shore  got  some  fine 
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peaches,  found  several  Nantucket  whalers,  had  left  the 
first  of  February.  All  hands  employed  breaking  out  the 
hold,  geting  the  water  casks  ready  to  go  on  shore.  Went 
on  shore,  saw  a  great  many  apple  trees  but  no  apples, 
strawberry  vines  but  no  strawberries,  blueberries  unripe, 
there  is  a  garden  hear  which  I  suppose  some  of  the  whal- 
lers  planted  peas,  beans,  cabage,  potatoes  just  come  up. 

Mar.  17th  All  hands  employed  clearing  out  the  hold 
and  coopering  the  water  casks.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
Glover  &  Drown,  two  of  our  sealers  stole  the  yawl  and 
run  on  shore  with  all  their  clothes.  We  found  the  boat 
but  cant  find  the  men.  I  went  on  shore  and  got  me  a  peck 
of  apples  and  peaches,  which  was  a  gratefull  repast  after 
being  so  long  on  salt  provisions.  Got  pleanty  of  greens 
and  sallad  which  will  keep  off  the  scurvy. 

Mar.  18th  All  hands  filling  water,  caught  a  pig.  At 
6  P.  M.  got  all  the  casks  full  &  ready  to  raft  off  but  the 
tide  being  low  could  not  get  them  on  flote.  At  2  A.  M. 
called  all  hands  to  go  on  shore  and  get  the  water  off,  but 
to  our  great  surprise  the  tide  had  not  flode  an  inch,  went 
to  culling  wood,  got  two  small  boat  loads  off.  Seen  those 
two  fellows  who  went  on  shore  but  there’s  so  much  wood 
and  swamp  that  its  impossible  to  catch  them. 

Mar.  19th  All  hands  empd  geting  off  the  water,  lost 
one  cask  in  the  kelp.  Night  rainy.  At  5  A  M  all  the 
people  went  on  shore  to  cut  wood,  got  the  long  boat  full, 
the  wood  we  get  here  is  very  hard  &  heavy,  &  if  it  falls 
in  the  water  it  sinks  immediately.  Ends  pleasant  wr.  the 
wind  from  the  Southd,  saw  several  Whales  &  seals  play¬ 
ing  round.  I  am  in  hopes  to  be  ready  to  sail  in  two  days 
from  this. 

Mar.  20th  All  hands  on  shore  cutting  wood.  Glover 
the  fellow  that  ran  away  came  &  said  he  was  very  sorry 
&c.  Mr.  Bailey  our  2d  mate  cut  himself  very  bad  in  the 
chin,  got  off  one  long  boat  full  of  wood.  Night  pleasant, 
in  the  morning  sent  everything  on  shore  that  would  hold 
water. 

Mar.  21st  All  hands  empd  stowing  the  water,  hoisting 
the  boats  on  board  &  stowing  them.  Night  pleasant. 
Morning  all  the  people  went  on  shore  on  liberty,  got  a 
great  many  Apples. 
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Mar  22d  All  hands  on  shore  on  liberty.  At  night  the 
people  brought  ofif  about  5  barrels  of  apples,  &  two  large 
hogs.  Night  rainy,  the  wind  to  the  Northd  blowing  very 
fresh.  Morning  calm,  hove  short,  loosed  the  fore  top  sail, 
waiting  for  a  wind.  Sent  the  boat  on  shore  to  fill  3  bbls 
of  waters  which  where  empty.  Moser,  one  of  our  hands 
gave  us  the  slip,  we  supposed  at  first  that  he  went  to  take 
a  walk  &  did  not  come  back  in  time  to  come  off  in  the  boat, 
after  the  boat  came  on  board  we  saw  him  on  the  beach, 
sent  the  boat  after  him,  but  he  ran  in  the  woods.  The 
people  are  all  dissatisfied  that  two  men  are  gone,  &  that 
they  will  have  to  do  the  work  &  have  no  benefit  &  as  they 
have  been  mutinus  of  late,  &  thinking  it  no  more  than 
just,  I  have  engaged,  provided  they  can’t  catch  those  men, 
to  give  each  his  proportion  according  to  the  days  they 
shipd  for,  reserving  the  remainder  for  the  ship.  Ends 
calm. 

Mar.  23d  Sent  two  boats  crew  on  shore  to  try  to  catch 
those  two  Infumal  Rascals,  caught  Brown,  but  Moser 
kept  his  distance.  Night  calm,  some  hands  on  shore,  to 
catch  the  villin.  Morning  calm,  but  no  Moser  to  be  found. 
The  fellow  must  be  a  plagy  fool,  for  he’s  got  no  cloth  but 
what  he  has  on,  no  fire  works  no  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Ends  Calm,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  go  to  sea. 

Mar.  24th  The  Captain  with  a  boats  crew  on  shore  to 
try  to  find  Moser,  but  all  in  vain.  Night  calm  &  pleasant, 
at  5  A  M  a  small  breeze  from  the  Southd,  got  under  way 
made  one  tack  to  fetch  out  clear  of  the  point,  the  weather 
being  very  moderate.  Mr.  Bunker  with  a  boats  crew  went 
on  shore  on  seal  rock  to  get  some  hair  seal.  At  11  saw 
Moser  on  the  beach  making  signals  to  come  off,  sent  the 
boat  to  fetch  him,  we  have  got  all  the  crew  again  to  my 
great  joy. 

Mar.  25th  At  3  ^  Mr.  Bunker  came  on  board  with 
about  40  hair  seal  skins.  At  6  P  M  the  North  part  of  St 
Mary  bore  from  S  by  E  to  S  by  W.  All  hands  empd  stow¬ 
ing  the  Anchors,  quoiling  the  cables,  Knoting  yams,  beam¬ 
ing  skins  &c. 

Mar.  27th  All  hands  empd  geting  ready  to  go  on  shore 
at  St.  Ambrose,  judge  it  better  to  go  there  than  to  Massa- 
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fuero,  as  tiere  is  a  great  many  ships  bound  there.  New¬ 
port,  one  of  our  sealers,  was  taken  with  violant  convultion 
fits  so  that  it  took  5  men  to  hold  him,  but  he  has  got  over 
them  and  I  hope  he  will  do  well. 

April  3d  At  daylight  Mr.  Bunker  &  myself  went  on 
shore,  a  very  bad  surf.  Knocked  us  all  out  of  the  boat. 
Found  Mr.  Warner  &  5  men  belonging  to  the  Alexander 
of  Boston,  Capt.  Asa  Dodge,  the  ship  has  gone  on  the 
North  West  Coast  of  America  a  trading,  &  is  to  return  in 
September.  He  gives  a  miserable  description  of  the  seal, 
however,  I  believe  it  is  all  a  fetch.  Coming  off  in  the 
surf  we  capsized  our  boat  &  broak  her  in  halves,  the  ship 
sent  the  other  boat  &  took  us  off  at  another  place  where 
it  was  better  landing,  the  Carpenter  on  shore  to  repair  the 
boat  as  well  as  he  can.  Ends  pleasant,  ship  laying  off  & 
on  the  land. 

April  4th  One  boat  &  crew  on  shore,  to  repair  the 
broaken  one,  the  ship  laying  off  &  on  all  nigh,  Mr.  Warner 
on  board,  concluded  to  land  our  men  here  to  see  what  they 
can  do.  I  have  given  up  the  thoughts  of  going  on  the  first 
season 

April  5th  The  Capt  &  some  of  the  people  on  shore: 
beating  up  to  windward,  so  as  to  land  our  house  fraim, 
but  there  is  such  a  lie  current  I  don’t  know  weather  we 
shall  be  abel  to.  The  Capt.  on  shore.  Here  we  have  been 
out  165  days  &  done  nothing  yet.  I  don’t  know  how  our 
voyage  will  terminate,  but  I  hope  for  the  best.  “I  wish 
it  was  2  years  hence  &  everything  well”. 

April  6th  Trying  to  beet  the  ship  to  windward,  but 
can  just  hold  our  own,  no  chance  of  landing  anything  to 
day.  If  I  have  got  so  tired  of  the  voye  already,  I  don’t 
know  what  I  shall  do  2  years  hence.  I  hope  for  the  best. 

April  7th  At  3  P  M  sent  yawl  &  whail  boat  on  shore, 
with  sundry  small  articles.  At  5  the  whail  boat  came  off, 
left  the  yawl  &  7  hands  on  shore.  At  9  A  M  sent  the  long 
boat  on  shore,  with  some  provisions,  water,  knives  &c. 
At  11  sent  the  wail  boat  on  shore  with  more,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  within  8  miles  of  the  landing  today.  Only 
two  hands  on  board  the  ship  besides  the  Capt.  &  myself. 

April  8th  At  8  Mr.  Bunker  came  of  in  the  whail  boat, 
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the  ship  about  10  miles  to  leeward  of  the  Island.  The 
ship  too  far  to  leeward  to  think  of  landinff  any  thing  to 
day.  9  men  on  shore,  they  have  got  a  tent  rigged  &  I 
suppose  they  will  be  a  sealing  to  day. 

April  9th  At  10  A  M  Mr.  Bailey  came  on  board  with 
the  yawl  to  get  the  peoples  cloths  &  beading.  The  people 
on  shore  a  skining,  the  people  on  board  tending  ship. 

April  11th  At  8  the  long  boat  got  on  board,  sent  her 
on  shore  with  4  hogshead  of  water.  Our  people  can’t  get 
but  150  skins  a  day,  they  being  all  green  hands  at  the 
business.  Expect  to  get  another  load  of  water  on  shore  to 
night. 

April  12th  We  could  not  get  another  load  of  water  on 
shore  as  I  expected,  but  the  whail  boat  came  off  &  carried 
some  small  whales  on  shore.  Drown  one  of  the  fellows 
that  ran  away  swairs  by  all  that  good  he  will  not  work. 
Mr.  Bunker  has  orders  to  send  him  on  board  the  ship  in 
the  first  Boat  that  comes  off.  I  suppose  we  must  tie  him 
in  the  Shrowd  &  give  him  a  plagy  flogging  which  is  very 
disagreeable  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

April  13th  15  men  on  shore. 

April  14th  Mr.  Bunker  with  14  men  on  shore  a  skin¬ 
ing,  they  are  not  in  want  of  any  thing  at  present  &  I  hope 
they  will  get  some  skins  worth  speaking  off. 

April  15th  Beat  the  ship  to  windward  of  the  Island, 
I  ran  down  between  St.  Felix  &  St.  Ambrose.  Landed 
two  boats  of  stores,  consisting  of  2  bbls  beef,  15  gals  rum, 
1  Cwt  rice,  1  grind-stone,  1  bbl  pegs  &  1  bbl  potatoes. 
Mr.  Bunker,  says  Warner,  the  master  of  the  sealing  gang 
left  here  by  the  Boston  ship,  has  been  giving  our  people 
grog  &c.  till  they  were  tipsy,  then  telling  them  how  un¬ 
generous  it  was  to  come  here  to  seal,  when  he  had  got  pos¬ 
session  of  ye  Island  first,  &  a  number  of  such  things,  & 
a  glass  of  grog  will  get  a  sailor  over  to  your  side  anytime, 
that  the  people  refused  to  work,  however  by  useing  a  few 
harsh  word  &  thretts  they  came  too,  &  things  appear  to  be 
quiet  at  present.  This  voyage  will  end  some  how,  or  some 
other  how,  but  I  can’t  tell  at  present  how. 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  study  of  “physiek”  for  the  first  hundred  years 
after  the  settlements  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  it  per¬ 
sisted  on  the  part  of  a  goodly  number  of  young  men,  can 
form  no  comparison  with  the  popularity  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  gained  during  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  however, 
of  absorbing  interest  to  note  among  families  who  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  successful  in  the  accumulation  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  wealth  the  general  trend  toward  the  study  of 
medicine.  The  days  of  the  “barber-chirurgeon”  when 
knowledge  of  medicine  as  a  science  was  limited  and  his 
professional  activity  was  largely  confined  to  “blood-let¬ 
ting”  were  rapidly  passing,  by  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  young  men  who  could  afford  to  do  so 
pursued  their  medical  studies  in  the  hospitals  of  London 
and  not  a  few  returned  to  their  native  land  well  equipped 
to  practice  their  profession.  As  an  outstanding  example, 
one  may  recall  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth,  N  H., 
who  perfected  his  knowledge  of  inoculation  for  small  pox, 
which  he  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years,  at  the 
Essex  hospital  in  the  British  capital. 

Many  of  the  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  and  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  were  also  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  so  catered  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  their  fellow  men.  In  this  connection  one  may 
mention  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Tompson,  the  author  of  “New 
England’s  Crisis;”  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke,  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Rhode  Island ;  President  John  Rogers  of  Harvard 
and  others. 

In  treating  of  the  doctors  of  Essex  County  one  finds 
a  galaxy  of  notable  men,  who  were  a  distinct  honor  to 
their  profession,  which  through  their  diligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  has  become  one  of  confidence  and  trust. 

The  list  will  be  incomplete  as  it  is  impossible  not  to 
miss  some,  but  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  those  who  were 
born  in  or  associated  with  Essex  county  from  the  earliest 
days  down  to  about  1840  will  be  included. 
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Abbot,  Abiel,  h.  Andover,  24  July,  1735;  d.  June 
1764,  s.  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Abbot)  Abbot,  m. 
1761,  Phoebe  Ballard,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary 
(Dane)  Ballard.  Attended  Harvard  but  left  to  study 
medicine  with  Dr.  Roby  of  Sudbury.  Surgeon  in  Col. 
Joseph  Williams’  regiment  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec, 
1758.  Surgeon’s  Mate  in  Col.  James  Frye’s  regiment  and 
was  garrisoned  at  Annapolis  Royal  in  1759  and  1760 
when  he  was  discharged  by  Gov.  Hutchinson.  Allowed 
£7  for  pay.  Practiced  in  Andover  and  settled  in  the 
South  Parish.  Furnished  medicine  and  supplies  to  the 
French  Neutrals  in  Andover  in  1757. 

History  of  Andover  (Abbot)  p.  150. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Andover  (Bailey)  p.  272. 

Abbot,  Nehemiah,  b.  Weston,  13  March,  1716/17;  d. 
Chelmsford,  13  July,  1785;  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Sarah 
(Foster)  Abbot;  m.  1748,  Joanna  Parker,  dau.  of  Joseph 
and  Rebecca  Parker.  She  m.  (2)  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bridge 
of  Chelmsford.  Began  practice  in  South  Parish  of  Ajo- 
dover  in  1748,  coming  from  Lexington.  Removed  to 
Chelmsford  in  1770.  He  occupied  the  house  long  known 
as  “The  Ark”  at  the  corner  of  Acton  and  Bartlett  streets, 
Chelmsford.  His  sister,  Abigail,  married  Amos  Law¬ 
rence  of  Groton  and  became  the  grandmother  of  Hon. 
Abbot  Lawrence  and  Amos  Lawrence. 

See  his  receipt  for  “Sinews  that  are  srunk”  in  Waters’ 
History  of  Chelmsford,  p.  461. 

Abbot,  Wareen,  b.  Andover,  19  July,  1795;  d.  An¬ 
dover,  August,  1825 ;  son  of  Bixby  and  Hepsibah  (Ames) 
Abbot.  Yale.  Practiced  in  Bradford. 

Abbott,  William  Love  jot,  b.  Andover,  18  Jan., 
1765;  d.  Haverhill,  18  Apr.,  1798;  son  of  Lt.  Nehemiah 
and  Hannah  (Ballard)  Abbott;  m.  1792,  Abigail  Carr, 
prob.  dau.  of  James  and  Sarah  Carr.  She  m.  (2)  Elias 
Weld  of  Amesbury.  Harvard,  1787.  Practiced  in  Ames- 
bury  imtil  1794  when  he  removed  to  Haverhill. 

Aboen,  John,  b.  Lynn,  9  April,  1727 ;  d.  Lynn,  8  Nov., 
1768;  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  ("V^ittemore) 
Aborn;  m.  1758,  Rebecca  Bancroft,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and 
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Ruth  (Boutwell)  Bancroft;  she  m.  (2)  Thomas  Dodge. 
Physician  in  Lynn  and  Lynnfield. 

Adams,  Benjamin,  b.  Lynn,  7  Sept.,  1758;  d.  Lynn, 
16  Jan.,  1811;  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Rebecca 
(Nichols)  Adams;  m.  Lois  Orne  of  Salem,  Drummer  in 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Bancroft’s  Co.,  from  Lynn  at  Lexington, 
Apr,  19,  1775.  Practiced  first  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  later 
returning  to  Lynn. 

Adams,  Freeborn,  b.  Newbury,  30  Sept.,  1774; 
d.  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  October,  1812;  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Thurlow)  Adams;  m,  Judith  Finch, 
Practiced  in  Newbury. 

Adams,  Isaac,  b.  in  Andover,  25  Apr.,  1767 ;  d.  prob¬ 
ably  in  Michigan;  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Hannah  (Os¬ 
good)  Adams.  He  studied  at  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1789  but  did  not  graduate.  He  became  a  physician  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Newburyport.  He  subsequently  en¬ 
tered  into  trade  and  made  several  voyages  as  master  of  a 
vessel,  finally  removing  to  Michigan, 

Adams,  Isaac,  b.  Newbury,  15  Feb.,  1777 ;  d.  4 
June,  1807 ;  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Thurlow) 
Adams.  Unmarried.  Harvard,  1798.  Practiced  in  New¬ 
bury. 

Adams,  Matthew,  b.  Newbury,  25  May,  1686;  d,  New¬ 
bury,  24  Nov.,  1755;  son  of  Sergt.  Abraham  and  Mary 
(Pettingill)  Adams;  m.  1707,  Sarah  Knight,  dau.  of 
John  and  Rebecca  (Noyes)  Elnight  of  Newbury.  Cord- 
wainer  and  farmer  at  Byfield.  First  practicing  physician 
at  West  Newbury  after  1726.  Lived  at  Crane  Neck  Hill, 
West  Newbury. 

Adams,  Samuel,  b.  Rowley,  5  Sept.,  1767 ;  d.  Beaver 
Township,  Penn.,  s.  Capt.  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Harri- 
man)  Adams;  m.  1785/6  Elizabeth  Plumer,  dau.  of  Maj. 
Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Walker)  Plumer  of  Bradford. 
Studied  with  Dr.  Joseph  Manning  of  Ipswich.  Removed 
to  Chartier,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  Beaver  Township 
where  he  practiced.  He  also  became  a  Methodist 
preacher. 
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Adams,  Samuet,  b.  in  Rowley,  in  1747 ;  d.  in  Abington, 
Mass.,  7  Aug.,  1777 ;  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Noyes)  Adams;  m.  16  Jan.,  1774,  Sarah  House  of 
Abington.  Physician  in  Abington,  Mass. 

Adams,  Samuel,  b.  Killingly,  Conn.,  28  Jan.,  1744/5; 
d.  Bath,  Maine,  14  March,  1819 ;  son  of  Capt.  Michael 
and  Sarah  (Shuttleworth)  Adams;  m.  1789,  Abigail 
Dodge,  dau.  of  William,  Jr.,  and  Mercy  (Smith)  Dodge. 
He  studied  with  Dr.  Nathaniel  Freeman  of  Sandwich. 
Practiced  in  Truro  and  settled  in  Ipswich  in  1789  and 
removed  to  Bath  in  1798.  Was  surgeon  in  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  Artillery  department  under  Gen.  Henry  Knox 
and  was  frequently  in  the  company  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  “the  most  intelligent  and 
successful  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  State.”  Mason 
and  Master  of  Solar  Lodge  of  Bath  in  1805  and  1806. 
Trustee  of  Bath  Academy  in  1805. 

Allex,  Justin,  b.  Hamilton,  29  Sept.,  1826;  d. 
Topsfield,  5  Nov.,  1908;  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Sally 
(Roberts)  Allen;  unmarried.  Attended  Williston  Sem¬ 
inary,  Easthampton ;  Rockingham  Academy,  Hampton 
Falls;  Berkshire  Medical  Institute;  Tremont  Medical 
School;  Dartmouth;  Brown  1852;  M.  D.  Harvard  1856. 
Trustee  Town  Library  1875-1908. 

Allen,  Squire,  b.  in  Salisbury,  26  Mar.,  1691;  d.  in 
Rehoboth,  Mar.,  1726/7,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rachel 
(Squire)  Allen;  mar.  at  Rehoboth,  1718,  Rebecca  Hunt 
of  Rehoboth. 

Andrews,  John,  appeared  in  Boxford  in  1712 ;  select¬ 
man. 

Andrews,  John,  b.  in  Boxford,  13  Nov.,  1748;  d.  of 
consumption  6  Sept.,  1768;  son  of  Lt.  James  and  Ruth 
(Wood)  Andrews.  He  studied  medicine  and  taught 
school. 

Aniball,  John,  b.  England,  d.  Ipswich,  8  Oct., 
1664;  Came  to  Ipswich  1642.  Bought  a  barn  and  two 
acres  of  land  on  what  was  called  Aniball’s  Lane,  Ipswich, 
for  £39,  in  1647.  He  was  also  called  a  tailor  and  weaver. 
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Atkins,  Dudley,  b.  Newburyport,  12  July,  1798;  d. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  7  April,  1845 ;  son  of  Hon.  Dudley 
Atkins  and  Sarah  (Hig^inson)  Tyng,  of  Newburyport; 
m.  1825,  Ann  Maria  !Ek)wnian,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and 
Esther  (Watson)  Bowman  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.  Bow- 
doin,  1817;  Harvard,  1820;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1820;  practiced  in  Brooklyn.  Resumed  the  name  of  At¬ 
kins  which  his  father  had  changed  to  Tyng,  at  the  request 
of  an  aunt. 

Atkinson,  Benjamin,  b.  Minot,  Maine,  29  Jan.,  1806 ; 
d.  at  West  Amesbury,  22  Oct.,  1861;  son  of  John  and 
Lucy  (Chipman)  Atkinson;  m.  1831,  Rhoda  W.  Chand¬ 
ler.  Began  practice  in  1830  in  Amesbury. 

Atkinson,  John,  b.  Minot,  Maine,  13  April,  1799;  d. 
Newburyport,  21  Aug.,  1852;  son  of  John  and  Lucy 
(Chipman)  Atkinson;  m.  (1)  1825,  Sarah  Crooker;  (2) 
1836,  Hannah  Bartlett,  il^wdoin  Medical  School  1823. 
He  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  Belleville  section  of 
Newburyport.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  rendering 
his  services  often  and  cheerfully  in  families  of  indigence 
of  which  he  made  no  entry  in  his  books,  and  for  which  he 
expected  no  return. 

Atkinson,  Josiah,  b.  Minot,  Maine,  16  Aug.,  1817 ;  d. 
Newburyport,  21  June,  1869 ;  son  of  John  and  Lucy 
(Chipman)  Atkinson;  m.  Olivia  C.  Bonney  of  Rochester, 
Mass.  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield.  Be¬ 
gan  practice  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  Removed  to  Newbury¬ 
port  1852. 

Atkinson,  Moses  Little,  b.  Newburyport,  23  July, 
1814;  d.  Lawrence,  18  Jan.,  1852;  son  of  William  and 
Nancy  (Little)  Atkinson;  m.  1843,  Catherine  Maria  Bart- 
let,  dau.  of  Edmund  and  Zilpah  Holmes  (Gerrish)  Bartlet 
of  Newburyport.  Dartmouth,  1838;  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1844;  practiced  in  Lawrence. 

Ayer,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Haverhill,  10  July,  1737 ;  died 
15  March,  1811 ;  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Abigail  (Emer¬ 
son)  Ayer;  mar.  29  July,  1772,  Sarah  Marble,  dau.  of 
Jonathan  and  Mary  (Hutchins)  Marble  of  Haverhill. 
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Surgeon  and  lived  in  Haverhill.  He  is  also  styled  Cap¬ 
tain. 

Ayer,  William,  b.  in  Haverhill,  6  Feb.,  1701/2;  d. 
bef.  1770;  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Tuttle) 
Ayer;  mar.  bef.  1736,  Abigail  Emerson,  dau.  of  Jonathan 
and  Hannah  (Day)  Emerson  of  Haverhill.  Practiced 
in  Groton  and  Haverhill.  Selectman  in  Haverhill  in 
1748. 

Babcock,  Amos  G.,  Surgeon,  Privateer  Enterprise  of 
Salem. 

See:  Crew  list  of  privateer  schooner  Enterprise  in 
Leavitt  Papers,  Essex  Institute.  A  Journal  of  a  Young 
Man  of  Massachusetts,  written  by  Himself,  by  Henry  R. 
Viets,  Librarian,  Boston  Medical  Society.  (The  Yale 
Journal  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  Vol.  12,  No.  6,  July, 
1940.) 

Bachellob,  William,  b.  in  Haverhill,  13  Feb.,  1750; 
d.  in  Hatborough,  Penn.,  Sept.,  1825;  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Boutwell)  Bachellor;  mar.  1771,  Lydia 
Chase,  dau.  of  David  and  Sarah  (Emery)  Chase,  of 
Haverhill.  He  served  as  surgeon  in  Col.  Samuel  John¬ 
son’s  regiment  and  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Richard  Ayers’ 
company.  He  assisted  at  Lexington  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  practiced  in  Haverhill  and 
died  while  on  a  business  trip  to  Pennsylvania. 

Bailey,  Rev.  James,  b.  in  Newbury,  12  Sept.,  1650; 
d.  in  Roxbury,  18  June,  1707 ;  s.  of  John,  Jr.  and  Eleanor 
(Emery)  Bailey;  m.  (1)  1672,  Mary  Carr,  dau.  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Carr  of  Salisbury.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1669  and  was  a  physician  and  clergyman,  preach¬ 
ing  in  Salem  Village  (Danvers)  from  1673  to  1681.  He 
called  himself  of  Newbury.  In  1682,  he  removed  to  Kill- 
ingly.  Conn.,  w'here  he  remained  ten  years.  He  then 
studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
both  clergyman  and  physician.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr, 
Joshua  Bailey. 

Bailey,  Joshua,  b.  prob.  in  Killingly,  Conn.;  d.  7 
Feb.,  1752;  son  of  Rev.  James  and  Mary  (Carr)  Bailey; 
m.  1715,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  probably  dau.  of  Timothy  and 
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Anne  (Maverick)  Johnson  of  Haverhill.  He  removed  to 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  abt.  1692,  where  he  studied  medicine  and 
came  to  Newbury  about  1707.  In  Haverhill  about  two 
years  later.  He  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  Hav¬ 
erhill  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  as  captain 
and  colonel.  He  was  also  Moderator  and  Selectman  at 
Haverhill,  1724-34.  He  evidently  treated  the  wounded 
from  the  French  and  Indian  wars  for  it  is  recorded  that 
he  went  to  Boston  for  the  soldiers.  On  committee  to  get 
County  of  Essex  divided  in  1726.  (See  Chase’s  History 
of  Haverhill,  p.  278). 

Early  in  1734,  the  appearance  of  a  few  very  large  and 
uncommon  “catterpiller”  was  noticed  in  the  woods  of 
Haverhill.  These  rapidly  increased  until  the  trees  were 
nearly  covered  and  a  vast  amount  of  damage  was  done  by 
them.  The  following  interesting  account  of  them  has  been 
left  by  Dr.  Joshua  Bailey  of  Haverhill: 

“In  the  year  1734,  there  was  as  soon  as  the  leaves  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  on  the  Oak  trees  a  catterpiller  in  spots  in 
our  woods  in  Haverhill  the  red  &  black  oaks  chiefly  and  in 
the  year  1735  there  was  100  for  one  of  what  appeared  last 
year  and  in  1736  the  number  was  astonishing  for  they 
covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  woods  in  Haverhill  and 
Bradford  and  part  of  Methuen  Chester  and  Andover  and 
in  many  other  places  near  Haverhill  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  thick  woodland  the  leaves  and  tender  twings  of 
the  last  years  growth  were  wholly  eaten  up  to  the  wholly 
killing  of  many  of  the  trees  and  others  had  most  of  the 
limbs  killed  &  if  providence  had  continued  them  to  a  4th 
year  we  should  not  have  a  tree  left  in  most  of  the  places 
they  seemed  to  like  the  red  &  black  oak  but  when  they 
had  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  oak  they  cleared  all  be¬ 
fore  them  and  you  might  travel  miles  in  some  places  and 
see  no  green  leaves  on  any  but  a  few  trees  that  were  stand¬ 
ing  single  and  in  midsummer  the  wood  was  as  naked  as 
midwinter  they  were  larger  than  our  common  catterpiller 
and  made  no  nests  the  trees  in  some  places  completely 
covered  with  them  and  they  would  travel  from  tree  to  tree 
no  river  or  pond  stopped  them  for  they  would  swim  like 
dogs  and  travelled  in  great  armies  and  I  have  seen  Houses 
so  covered  with  them  that  you  could  see  little  or  no  part 
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of  the  building  on  every  leaf  of  a  tree  you  might  see  more 
or  less  of  them,” 

(See  Chase’s  History  of  Haverihll,  p.  305). 

Baker,  Symonds,  b.  in  Gloucester,  3  Nov.,  1762;  d, 
in  Maine;  s,  of  William  and  Martha  (Low)  Baker.  He 
studied  physic  in  Andover  in  1783  and  settled  in  Maine. 

Baker,  Symonds,  b.  in  Topsfield,  6  Jan.,  1735/6;  d. 
Andover,  3  July,  1815;  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Wade)  Baker;  m.  (1)  bef.  1760,  Susana  Sargent,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Christopher  and  Susanna  (Beasley)  Sargent  of 
Methuen;  (2)  bef.  1767,  Lydia  Gray,  dau,  of  Henry  and 
Alice  (Peabody)  Gray  of  Andover.  He  lived  in  Methuen 
until  1766  when  he  removed  to  the  south  parish  of  An¬ 
dover,  where  he  practiced  medicine. 

Balch,  Horatio  Gates,  b.  in  Danvers,  16  Oct.,  1777 ; 
d.  in  Lubec,  Me.,  1850;  s.  of  Rev.  Benjamin  “The  Fight¬ 
ing  Parson,”  and  Joanna  (O’Brien)  Balch;  m.  (1)  Rhoda 
Dutton  of  Bangor,  sister  of  Judge  Dutton;  (2)  Harriett 
Tanner  McLellan  of  Portland.  He  practiced  in  Bangor, 
Lubec  and  Machias.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Capt.  J eremiah 
O’Brien  of  Machias.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Bangor.  He  was  prominent  in  politics  and  was  a 
Democrat  up  to  Van  Buren’s  Administration  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  Whig;  member  of  Legislature;  first  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Washington  County  after  Maine  became  a 
State,  In  1820  he  was  living  at  Lubec;  in  1821  moved 
to  Machias;  became  sheriff  which  he  held  until  1830 
when  he  returned  to  Lubec.  Was  Inspector  of  Customs 
in  Jackson’s  Administration  holding  this  office  about  nine 
years. 

Balch,  Israel,  b.  in  Topsfield,  14  Sept.,  1788;  d.  at 
Amesbury  Ferry,  7  July,  1858;  s,  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Peabody)  Balch;  m.  1814,  Nancy  Goodwin,  dau.  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  (Goodwin)  Goodwin.  At  the  age  of 
13  he  went  to  Salem  to  live  with  Capt.  Benjamin  Hodge ; 
grad,  from  Dartmouth  in  1811  and  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  French  in  Amesbury,  Began  practice  in  1820 
and  was  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  inventing  many  of  his  own 
instruments  on  four  of  which  he  received  patents.  He 
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lectured  extensively  on  electricity,  chemistry  and  galvan¬ 
ism  and  was  also  well  known  as  a  clockmaker,  one  of  his 
clocks  being  owned  by  Michael  Walsh,  the  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  had  the  largest  library  in  Amesbury  and 
recited  in  Latin  to  Dr.  William  Bentley.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  temperance  and  prominent  as  an  aboli¬ 
tionist.  He  was  located  in  Salisbury  four  years  before 
going  to  Amesbury. 

Ballard,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Andover,  25  Nov.,  1729; 
d.  in  Andover,  1  Feb.,  1764;  son  of  Sherebiah  and  Lydia 
(Osgood)  Ballard;  m.  1760,  Priscilla  Famum.  Practiced 
in  Middleton  and  Andover. 

Barker,  Charles  Otis,  b.  Andover,  8  Mar.,  1802 ;  d. 
Lynn,  8  Jan.,  1843;  son  of  Stephen,  Jr.  and  Asenath 
(Pearl)  Barker;  m.  Augusta  Peale,  dau.  of  Rembrandt 
and  Eleanora  Mary  (Short)  Peale.  Graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1822.  His  practice  was  extensive. 

Barker,  John,  b.  Andover,  2  Nov.,  1673;  d.  19 
March,  1750/1;  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  (Stevens) 
Barker  of  Andover;  mar.  Mehitable  Stickneyj  dau.  of 
Thomas  and  Mehitable  (Kimball)  Stickney.  He  served 
as  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  in  the  French  wars  and 
practiced  in  Andover. 

Barker,  Moses,  b.  in  Andover  22  May,  1745;  s.  of 
Nathan  and  Mary  (Merrill)  Barker;  m.  Ruth  Crane.  He 
practiced  in  Andover  in  1777 ;  Dedham,  1778-80,  was 
back  in  Andover  from  1780  to  1786;  Milton,  1787-90  and 
in  Boston  thereafter  until  1796. 

Barnard,  Edward,  b.  in  Haverhill,  28  Sept.,  1755;  d. 
in  Salem,  14  Dec.,  1822 ;  s.  of  Rev.  Edward  and  Sarah 
(Cary)  Barnard,  and  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Barnard 
of  Andover.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barn¬ 
ard,  the  hero  of  the  North  Bridge  episode  in  Salem,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Leslie’s  Retreat.  Married,  1780,  Judith 
Herbert,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Herbert  of  Wen- 
ham.  He  practiced  in  Salem. 

Barstow,  Gideon,  b.  Mattapoiset  7  Sept.,  1783;  d.  in 
St.  Augustine,  26  Mar.,  1852;  son  of  Gideon  and  Anna 
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(Mead)  Barstow;  m.  1812,  Nancy  Forrester,  dau.  of 
Simon  and  Rachael  (Hathorne)  Forrester  of  Salem.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Andrew,  Thomas  Hely  Forrester 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlile.  Practiced  in  Salem,  was  afteiv 
wards  a  merchant  and  a  member  of  Congress,  1821-1823. 

Baetlett,  Joseph,  b.  in  Amesbury,  14  Jan.,  1751;  d. 
20  Sept.,  1800;  s.  of  Joseph  and  Jane  (Colby)  Bartlett 
of  Amesbury;  m.  1773,  Hannah  Colcord,  dau.  of  Samuel 
B.  and  Mehitable  (Ladd)  Colcord,  of  Kingston,  N.  H. ; 
he  was  the  first  physician  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  coming  from 
Amesbury  in  1771.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1779-99.  Town 
Clerk,  1774-5.  Member  of  Committee  to  raise  men  for 
the  Continental  Army,  1780;  served  as  agent  of  the  town 
on  many  important  committees.  Member  of  the  Social 
Library.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bartlett  of 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  Dr.  Peter  Bartlett,  of  Peoria,  Ill., 
and  also  of  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  one  time  member  of  Congress  and  grandfather  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  of  William  Henry  Bartlett,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Joseph,  Salem  physician;  d.  22  Sept., 
1751;  m.  1740,  Sarah  Price,  dau.  of  Capt.  Walter  and 
Elizabeth  (Hirst)  Price.  He  inherited  Capt.  Walter 
Price’s  house  on  Essex  St.,  Salem  which  passed  to  his 
son  Walter  Price  Bartlett. 

Bartlett,  Josiah,  b.  in  Amesbury,  21  Nov.,  1729; 
d.  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  19  May,  1795 ;  son  of  Stephen 
and  Hannah  (Webster)  Bartlett;  m.  Mary  Bartlett, 
dau.  of  Dea.  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Hoyt)  Bartlett.  Studied 
under  Dr.  Nehemiah  Ordway  and  began  practice  at  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H.  1750.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  by  Gov. 
John  Wentworth  and  was  representative  from  Kingston 
in  1765;  in  1775  he  was  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  and  second  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  was  named  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  in  1782  succeeding 
Matthew  Thornton  and  later  became  Chief  Justice.  He 
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was  appointed  U.  S.  Senator  but  he  declined.  He  became 
president  of  New  Hampshire  upon  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1790  serving  two  years  and  in  1792,  was 
elected  governor,  also  serving  two  years.  His  three  sons 
Levi,  Josiah  and  Ezra  were  all  physicians  but  they  lived 
and  practiced  in  New  Hampshire.  His  daughters  Mary 
and  Hannah  married  Dr.  Amos  Gale  and  two  of  his  grand¬ 
sons  Ezra  and  Levi  Bartlett  Gale  were  physicians  and 
both  practiced  in  New  Hampshire. 

Barton,  John,  b.  in  Huntington,  England;  d.  at  Bar- 
badoes,  Dec.,  1694;  son  of  John  Barton  of  Huntington; 
came  to  America  in  1672.  Lived  in  Marblehead  for  a 
time  and  in  1676  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  was  an 
apothecary,  physician  and  chirurgeon.  In  1694  while  on 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  his  ship  touched  at  Barba  does 
where  he  was  called  on  shore  to  attend  a  ease  of  yellow 
fever.  He  caught  the  disease  and  died.  His  widow  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  stating  that  her  husband’s  funeral  “was 
conducted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  standing  in  society,” 
and  that  “gloves  and  gold  rings”  had  been  “freely  distri¬ 
buted.”  He  owned  a  negro  woman  named  Cumba.  His 
widow  kept  a  store  in  Salem. 

Barton,  John,  b.  in  Salem,  5  Dec.,  1711 ;  d.  in  Salem, 
21  Dec.,  1744,  s.  of  Col.  Thomas  and  Mary  (Willoughby) 
Barton.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1730  and  was 
an  apothecary  and  merchant  in  Salem.  Unmarried.  His 
sister,  Mary,  married  Dr.  Bezaleel  Toppan. 

Barton,  Col.  Thomas,  b.  in  Salem,  17  July,  1680; 
d.  in  Salem,  28  Apr.,  1751;  s.  of  Dr.  John  and  Lydia 
(Roberts)  Barton  of  Salem;  m.  1710,  Mary  Willoughby, 
dau.  of  Nehemiah  and  Abigail  (Bartholomew)  Willough¬ 
by  of  Salem.  He  was  an  apothecary  in  Salem  and  devised 
his  shop,  medicines,  etc.  to  his  son,  John.  He  owned  a 
negro,  Scipio.  Town  Clerk  of  Salem,  1717-30. 

Batchelder,  Joseph  Cummings,  b.  in  Boxford,  10 
May,  1809 ;  d.  in  Templeton,  26  Apr.,  1885 ;  son  of  Capt. 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Cummings)  Batchelder  of  Boxford; 
m.  1837,  Anna  Wellington,  dau.  of  Rev.  Charles  and  Anna 
(Smith)  Wellington  of  Templeton.  He  practiced  in 
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Templeton.  He  was  ^andson  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings 
for  whom  he  was  named. 

Batcheldee,  Josiah,  Jr.,  b.  Salem,  3  June,  1776;  d. 
in  Falmouth,  Maine,  5  Feb.,  1857 ;  son  of  Josiah  and 
Hannah  (Dodge)  Batchelder;  m.  1799,  Sarah  Fowler  of 
Andover;  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1796;  Harvard, 
1799 ;  practiced  in  Beverly  and  Portland. 

Bellows,  Albert  J.  Practiced  in  Salem  from  abt. 
1820.  His  first  wife  Pamelia  F.,  died  in  Salem  in  1836 
and  he  mar.  (2)  in  1837,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Yeaton  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Bennett,  David,  Jr.,  b.  Rowley,  23  Mar.,  1712;  d. 
before  10  Nov.,  1752 ;  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Mary  (Plum¬ 
mer)  Bennett;  physician  in  York,  Maine. 

Bennett,  David,  d.  at  Rowley,  4  Feb.,  1718/9,  aged 
103 ;  m.  1672,  Mary  (Plummer)  Cheney,  wid.  of  John 
Cheney  and  dau.  of  Francis  Plummer  of  Newbury;  (2) 
Rebecca  (Spencer)  Buller,  diau.  of  Roger  Buller  and 
sister  of  Lady  Phipps,  wife  of  Sir  William  Phipps.  He 
was  granted  three  acres  of  land  in  Rowley,  21  Feb.,  1672, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  in  1690. 

Bennett,  Spencer,  name  changed  to  Phipps — see 
Phipps,  Spencer. 

Bennett,  William,  b.  in  Rowley,  9  July,  1687 ;  d. 
18  Sept.,  1724;  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Mary  (Plummer) 
Bennett;  m.  1707/8,  Jemima  Nelson,  dau.  of  Capt. 
Philip  Nelson  of  Rowely.  He  was  the  Town  physician 
in  Rowley  for  several  years. 

Berry,  Thomas,  b.  in  Boston,  1695 ;  d.  in  Ipswich,  12 
Aug.,  1756;  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Rogers) 
Berry;  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  president  of  Hai^ 
vard;  m.  (1)  1714,  Martha  Rogers,  dau.  of  Rev.  John 
and  Martha  Withingham  of  Ipswich  and  grand-daughter 
of  John  Rogers,  Pres,  of  Harvard;  (2)  Elizabeth  Turner, 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  John  and  Mary  (Kitchen)  Turner; 
Harvard,  1712.  Studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Graves  of  Charlestown;  Colonel  in  the  Militia;  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  General  Court ;  Justice  of  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas;  Judge  of  Probate;  member  of  Governor’s  Council 
from  1735  to  1751;  removed  to  Ipswich  1686;  where  he 
was  a  Feofee  of  the  grammar  school.  Was  an  eminent 
physician.  He  maintained  a  degree  of  state  and  splendor 
in  his  domestic  establishment  unequalled  since  his  time. 
He  kept  his  chariot  with  servants  and  livery  and  made 
other  displays  of  wealth  and  rank  which  indicate  him  as 
the  last  of  the  aristocracy.  The  inscription  on  his  grave 
stone  closes  with  the  appropriate  motto  “sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.”  (New  England  Historic  Grenealogical 
Register,  Vol.  4,  p.  16.) 

Bickham,  William,  d.  in  Salem,  1700.  He  had  an 
old  plate  covered  watch  which  was  appraised  at  £15. 
(History  of  Salem  Perley  Vol.  3,  p.  125). 

Blaisdell,  Henry,  b.  in  Amesbury,  abt.  1680;  d.  in 
Chelmsford,  in  the  winter  of  1735/6;  son  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Blaisdell  of  Amesbury;  m.  (1)  1709,  Martha  Bart¬ 
lett,  dau.  of  Christopher  and  Deborah  (Weed)  Bartlett  of 
Newbury;  (2)  1719,  Lydia  Parker,  dau.  of  Abraham  and 
Martha  (Livermore)  Parker  of  Chelmsford.  He  was  a 
“doctor  of  physic”  in  Amesbury  until  about  1715  when 
he  removed  to  Chelmsford.  His  daughter  Mary  married 
Dr.  Jonathan  Stedman  of  Cambridge. 

Blanchard,  Samuel,  b.  in  Boston,  29  Feb.,  1756;  d. 
in  Wenham,  4  May,  1813;  m.  1781,  Elizabeth  Gardner, 
dau.  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Pickering)  Gardner  of 
Salem.  He  studied  medicine  with  Gen.  David  Cobb, 
one  of  Washington’s  aides  and  was  surgeon  on  several 
privateers.  He  never  practiced  and  became  a  merchant 
in  Salem,  and  also  in  Baltimore.  Father  of  Francis 
Blanchard' — prominent  lawyer,  and  grandfather  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cabot  Blanchard  who  married  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp.  United  States  Senator. 

Blaney,  Nehemiah,  b.  in  Salem,  abt.  1712;  d.  bef. 
4  Oct.,  1733,  when  administration  was  granted  on  his 
estate ;  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Andrews)  Blaney.  He 
bought  Thomas  Roby’s  drug  store  in  Salem  in  1729  and 
lived  in  Salem. 
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Bod  WELL,  John  Adams,  b.  in  Methuen,  11  May,  1797 ; 
d.  19  Jan.,  1826 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  Ladd  and  Dorcas  (Bod- 
well)  Bodwell  of  Methuen.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Methuen  and  died  unmarried  at  27  years.  The  following 
epitaph  is  engraved  upon  his  tombstone  in  Methuen : 

Stranger  or  friend,  here  stay  thy  lonely  head, 

And  here  your  holiest  tears  sincerely  shed 
For  him,  neath  this  silent  mound  doth  sleep 
’Tis  manly,  yes,  ’tis  generous  to  weep. 

His  spirit  pure,  while  yet  it  dwelt  below. 

Did  oft  feel  too  keenly  others  woe 

His  life,  tho’  short,  still  ’twas  a  stormy  way. 

And  darkening  clouds  hung  o’er  his  brightest  day — 
But  in  his  heart  mild  virtue  held  her  throne, 

Above  the  storm  her  rays  serenely  shone. 

Illumined  his  pathway  to  the  tombe 

Where  weeping  friendship  mourns  his  early  doom. 

Bodwell,  John  Ladd,  b.  in  Methuen,  26  Sept.,  1763; 
son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Ladd)  Bodwell  of  Methuen; 
m.  in  1795,  his  cousin  Dorcas  Bodwell,  dau.  of  Maj. 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Mansur)  Bodwell  of  Methuen. 
He  was  a  physician  in  Methuen. 

Bond,  Nathaniel.  Practiced  in  Marblehead,  served 
as  surgeon  in  Col.  John  Glover’s  regiment  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  killed  in  battle.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  un¬ 
der  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  and  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  made  the 
following  report: 

“Cambridge,  April  26,  1775.  In  Committee  of  Safety 
Doctor  Nathaniel  Bond  of  Marblehead,  having  been 
charged  before  this  Committee  with  having  acted  an  un¬ 
friendly  part  to  this  Colony;  said  Committee  appointed 
Joseph  Warren,  Esq.,  Col.  Thomas  Gardner  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Joseph  Palmer,  as  a  Court  of  Enquiry  to  examine 
Witnesses  in  the  Case,  and  hear  and  determine  the  same; 
And  upon  full  Enquiry  into  the  Case,  they  are  clearly 
of  Opinion,  that  said  Bond’s  general  Behaviour,  has  been 
friendly  to  American  Liberty,  and  though  he  may  have 
discovered  an  imprudent  Degree  of  Warmth  in  some  In- 
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stances,  yet  we  do  not  find  any  Proof  of  an  Inimical  Tem¬ 
per  or  Disposition  to  this  Country,  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  Esteem  and  Friendship  of  his  Country 
that  (as  the  Error  which  occasioned  his  being  brought 
before  this  Committee,  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
involuntary,  and  was  such  as  several  of  our  most  firm 
Friends  were  led  into  by  false  Rumours  spread  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  19th  instant)  no  Impressions  to  the 
Doctor’s  Disadvantage  may  remain  on  the  Minds  of  any 
Person  whatever.” 

JOSEPH  WARREN,  Chairman. 

(See  The  Essex  Gazette,  May  2,  1775). 

deBonischere,  Francois  Vergnies,  b.  in  France  in 
1747 ;  d.  Newburyport,  26  May,  1830;  unmarried.  After 
practicing  in  Guadaloupe  for  several  years,  he  came  to 
Newburyport  in  1796  and  lived  with  the  family  of  Capt. 
McHard  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Market  Sts.  He 
was  a  faithful  practitioner  for  many  years  and  endeared 
himself  to  many  of  the  old  Newburyport  families.  At 
his  death  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  be¬ 
queathed  all  of  his  French,  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
medical  books  and  Bishop  Cheverus  was  given  $500,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  library. 

Bowers,  Dennison,  b.  16  May,  1761 ;  d.  in  Salem,  9 
Aug.,  1825.  Practiced  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.  and  Salem. 

Boynton,  John  Farnum,  b.  in  Haverhill;  son  of  Eli- 
phalet  and  Susanna  (Nichols)  Boynton  of  Haverhill. 
Practiced  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Brackenbuey,  Samuel,  b.  in  Boston,  10  Feb..,  1645/6; 
d.  of  small  pox,  11  Jan.,  1677/8 ;  son  of  William  and  Alice 
Brackenbury  of  Malden  and  Charlestown ;  m.  Mercy  Wig- 
glesworth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  of 
Malden ;  author  of  “The  Day  of  Doom.”  Harvard,  1664 ; 
assistant  to  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley,  1669-1671. 
He  also  practiced  medicine  in  Rowley  and  Boston  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Second  Church  in  1677.  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall  on  the  date  of  3  Oct.,  1676,  referring  io 
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Dr.  Brackenbury  says  “Flux  ....  Dr.  B.  advizes  to  Dia- 
codium  to  move  Rest  and  Approves  Peppar  boyled  in 
Milk  and  Water  alike  of  each.  Diacod.  6  ouncs”  .  .  . 
Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  2,  p.  155. 

Brackenbuby,  William,  b.  in  Boston,  1676/7; 
drowned  in  Ipswich  River,  11  Feb.,  1743;  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  and  Mercy  (Wigglesworth)  Brackenbury;  m.  (1) 
Abigail  Heard  of  Ipswich;  (2)  widow  Mary  Cross  of 
Ipswich;  (3)  Mary  Walcott  of  Salem.  She  married, 
secondly,  Samuel  Harris.  He  is  supposed  to  have  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Ipswich. 

Bbadstbeet,  Daniel,  b.  in  Newbury,  15  Feb.,  1700/1 ; 
d.  24  Apr.,  1723;  son  of  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Sarah 
(Peirce)  Bradstreet ;  m.  Mary — .  He  lived  in  Amesbury 
and  his  estate  was  appraised  at  £286. 

Bbadstbeet,  Edward,  b.  in  1813;  d.  in  Beverly,  13 
Dec.,  1844;  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Crombie) 
Bradstreet;  m.  1840,  Martha  Jane  Woodberry,  dau.  of 
Asa  and  Jane  (Pickard)  Woodberry.  Physician  at  Bev¬ 
erly. 

Bbadstbeet,  Humphrey,  b.  in  Ipswich,  6  Jan., 
1669/70;  d.  in  Newbury,  11  May,  1717;  son  of  Capt. 
Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Harris)  Bradstreet  of  Newbury; 
m.  abt.  1690,  Sarah  Peirce,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Dorothy 
(Pike)  Peirce  of  Newbury.  She  mar.  (2)  Capt.  Edward 
Sargent,  of  Newbury.  He  practiced  first  in  Rowley  and 
later  in  Newbury.  His  estate  amounted  to  £2,754.,  and 
he  had  real  estate  in  Amesbury,  Rowley,  Newbury  and 
Salisbury  and  in  Wells,  Me.  Accompanied  the  expedition 
against  the  Norridgewock  Indians  in  January,  1704/5, 
as  a  surgeon. 

See  bill  for  services  to  Nathaniel  Rolfe  (Currier’s  Hisr 
tory  of  Newbury,  p.  527.) 

Bbadstbeet,  Humphrey,  b.  in  Newbury,  abt.  1698; 
d.  19  Dec.,  1717 ;  son  of  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Sarah 
(Peirce)  Bradstreet.  Educated  as  a  physician. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  HAWTHORNE’S  BOYHOOD 


By  Manning  Hawthorne 


There  appeared  in  The  New  York  Observer  for  August 
4,  1887,  a  short  article  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  lx)y- 
hood  in  the  Herbert  Street  house  in  Salem  by  an  author 
who  signed  herself  “Vieja.”  Although  there  is  little  that 
is  of  importance  to  scholars  in  the  account,  as  the  article 
consists  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  lady  who  is  looking 
back  almost  seventy  years,  it  furnishes  a  delightful  if 
somewhat  sugary  picture  of  family  life  in  the  Herbert 
Street  house,  and  gives  a  few  glimpses  of  Hawthorne 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  his  biographers. 

Although  the  author  is  remembering  events  that 
occurred  so  long  before,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
story  of  the  isolation  of  Hawthorne’s  mother  during  the 
long  period  of  her  widowhood  was  based  on  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody.  She,  too,  was  remember¬ 
ing  events  which  had  occurred  seventy  years  previously, 
and  which  were  not  first  hand,  but  recollections  based  on 
neighborhood  gossip  about  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  habits.  This 
romantic  but  exaggerated  tale  of  a  widow’s  withdrawal 
from  society  at  her  husband’s  death  has  been  used  by  al¬ 
most  every  biographer  of  Hawthorne  since  Miss  Peabody 
first  gave  them  to  the  world. 

In  any  event,  although  the  following  account  may  be 
somewhat  romanticized  by  the  long  lapse  of  years  between 
the  events  and  the  writing  of  them,  it  has  the  ring  of  truth 
about  it.  The  vivid  pictures  of  the  boy  Hawthorne  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  what  we  already  know  about  him  from 
other  accounts. 

The  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  unknown,  seems  from 
old  family  letters  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  Mannings. 
She  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  (Sutton)  Bradley,  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lord,  older  brother  of  Mrs.  Miriam 
(Lord)  Manning,  who  was  the  maternal  grandmother  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Lucy  Ann’s  husband  was  Thomas 
Osgood  Bradley  of  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  had  spent 
a  good  part  of  her  childhood.  They  lived  part  of  their 
married  life  in  South  America,  where  Mr.  Bradley  died. 
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Mrs.  Bradley’s  South  American  sojourn  probably  explains 
the  pseudonym  of  “Vieja”  (old  woman)  which  she  used 
when  writing  of  events  which  had  taken  place  seventy 
years  earlier. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  or  Lucy  Ann  Sutton,  was,  therefore,  a 
great-grand  niece  of  Mrs.  Manning,  and  her  mother  was 
a  grand  niece.  She  was  about  the  age  of  the  Hawthorne 
children  when  she  came  to  visit  them.  It  would  appear 
that  Nathaniel  was  about  eight  or  nine  during  her  first 
visits  which  took  place  around  1812-1813. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Boyhood 

The  reminiscences  of  my  early  life  recall  distinctly  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  When  I 
was  nearly  ten  years  of  age,  my  mother  took  me  on  a  visit 
to  her  Aunt  Manning  in  Salem.  This  aunt  was  grand¬ 
mother  to  Nathaniel.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  was 
formerly  Betsey  Manning ;  she  was  now  a  widow  with  her 
three  children  living  with  Mrs.  Manning.  The  two  un¬ 
married  daughters,  Mary  and  Priscilla,  with  the  brothers 
Robert  and  Samuel,  composed  the  family  living  in  Her¬ 
bert  Street.^ 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  while  my  mother  was 
resting,  Aunt  Mary^  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to 
the  sitting  room,  where  Nathaniel  was  standing  by  the 
aide  of  his  mother  and  reading  aloud.  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
kindly  noticed  me,  and  then  Aunt  Mary  said  to  Nathaniel: 
‘‘This  is  your  cousin,  and  I  want  you  to  be  very  polite  to 
her.”  He  extended  his  hand  with  the  book  in  it  toward 
the  table  and  said :  “She  can  play  with  my  dominoes” — 
the  blocks  for  the  game  were  scattered  about  the  table. 
His  mother  said  something  in  a  low  voice  about  “brushing 
up”.  In  leaving  the  room  with  his  Aunt  Mary,  I  heard 
him  say:  “I  wish  she  were  a  boy.”  His  mother  said  to 
me:  “Never  mind,  my  dear,  he  is  rather  shy  of  little 
girls,  but  he  will  play  with  you  by  and  by.” 

I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  next  morning  after 

1  Mrs.  Bradley  had  apparently  forgotten  the  oldest  brother, 
William  Manning  (1778-1864)  who  was  also  living  at  home. 

2  Mary  Manning  (1777-1841),  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miriam  Mann¬ 
ing,  and  really  a  cousin  (several  times  removed!)  of  Mrs. 
Bradley. 
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breakfast,  when  he  said  to  me,  “If  you  want  to  ride,  come 
with  me  to  the  carriap^e  house.”  I  looked  for  my  bonnet. 
“IJ^o  matter  for  that,  it’s  right  out  here,”  said  he,  and  I 
followed  him  into  an  old  building  and  a  room,  the  sides 
of  which  were  filled  with  carriages  and  coaches  of  all 
description — broken,  worn  and  mouldy.  This  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me,  and  I  was  asking  whose  are  they,  and  what 
are  they  here  for?  when  he  climbed  into  one  and  said, 
“Come.”  There  were  no  steps,  but  with  his  help  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mounting,  and  I  found  very  comfortable  seats. 
“This  is  what  I  like,”  he  said,  as  he  began  rocking  so 
furiously  that  I  begged  him  to  stop.  He  did  so,  and  then 
answered  some  of  my  questions. 

His  Uncle  Sam  had  a  livery  stable,  and  these  carriages 
belonged  to  him,  but  all  the  people  who  used  to  ride  in 
them  were  dead,  and  now  their  ghosts  came  and  peeped 
out  at  him  when  he  was  riding ;  but  he  was  not  afraid  of 
them,  because  his  mother  said  he  must  have  exercise,  and 
she  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  with  the  horses.  “Don’t 
you  like  to  rock  so?”  he  asked.  “Yes,  but  slowly,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

I  made  several  visits  after  that  to  the  carriages,  for  I 
was  spending  a  year  with  my  uncle  in  Danvers,®  and  I 
went  often  to  Salem.  In  doing  so,  I  had  to  pass  “Gallows 
Hill,”  where  the  witches  were  hanged,  and  the  graveyard 
where  they  were  buried.  Nathaniel  would  inquire,  “Did 
you  see  a  witch  ?”  and  tell  me  of  those  he  had  read  about. 
When  he  found  that  I  was  not  frightened,  he  drew  out 
his  book  and  began  to  read  from  “Childe  Harold.”  “Why 
Nathaniel,”  I  asked,  “do  you  read  Byron?”  “Why  not?” 
asked  he.  “I  don’t  know,  only  my  mother  would  not 
allow  me  to  read  it.”  “Well,”  he  asked,  “what  do  you  read 
down-East  ?” 

He  always  spoke  of  Portland  with  contempt  of  the  dear 
old  town.  I  mentioned  “Miss  Edgeworth,”  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  “The  American  Museum,”  and  that  I  read 
Shakespeare  with  my  father.  “Shakespeare!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  do  they  read  plays  down  there?  I  thought  Mr. 

3  William  Sutton,  brother  of  Mrs.  Bradley’s  father,  who  lived 
in  Danvers. 
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Pajson'*  would  not  have  his  people  go  to  the  theatre  or 
dances.”  Dr.  Payson  had  not  been  long  settled  in  Port¬ 
land,  but  there  had  been  a  great  revival  there.  Nathaniel 
must  have  heard  this  talked  about  by  some  who  were  not 
Christians.  I  told  him  I  thought  Mr.  Payson  was  right, 
and  then  we  repeated  some  sentences  from  plays,  and  he 
told  me  the  story  of  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 

In  returning  to  the  house  we  found  his  mother  waiting, 
for  he  had  exceeded  his  time  nearly  an  hour.  “Oh, 
mother !”  was  his  first  salutation,  “this  down-easter  knows 
Shakespeare.”  I  felt  a  little  indignant  that  he  felt  so 
meanly  of  Portland  and  retorted,  “I  would  rather  be  a 
down-easter  than  live  in  Salem  witchcraft.”  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  smile  from  his  mother,  but  he  never  called  me 
“down-easter”  after  that,  and  the  next  morning  we  read 
from  “The  Tempest”  and  he  was  quite  amiable  for  the 
remainder  of  my  visit.  I  had  learned  to  understand  him ; 
when  he  was  quiet  or  disinclined  to  play,  he  was  thinking 
over  his  lesson,  or  preparing  little  surprises  for  his 
mother.  I  depended  upon  him  for  amusement,  and  the 
house  seemed  dreary  without  him. 

It  was  a  cheerless  home.  The  rooms  had  but  little  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  plainest  kind.  No  carpets  or  curtains.  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  and  her  family  lived  upstairs,  practising  the 
greatest  economy  by  taking  their  meals  up  there.  I  was 
always  pleased  to  go  up  into  “grandma’s  room.”  She  was 
always  in  bed,  her  room  was  carpeted,  and  more  like  my 
own  home  than  any  other  part  of  the  house.  To  sit  in 
her  easy  chair  at  the  side  of  her  bed  and  listen  to  her 
stories  of  my  mother  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  the 
time  she  was  nearly  lost  in  a  snow-storm  in  Ipswich,  was 
a  delight  to  me.  She  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  my 
questions,  but  answered  very  few. 

Aunt  Mary  was  the  only  cheerful  one  in  the  family; 
she  was  nurse  as  well  as  housekeeper,  and  when  she  came 
to  wait  upon  her  mother,  I  always  said  “good-by”  and 
left  the  room.  The  last  time  I  thus  took  my  leave,  she 
said  to  Aunt  Mary,  “Don’t  let  the  child  be  harmed.” 

A  few  months  after  that  my  mother  was  in  Danvers, 

4  Edward  Payson  (1783-1827),  noted  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Portland  from  1811  until  his  death. 
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and  took  me  with  her  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Salem, 
ifathaniel  did  not  go  to  the  carriage  house  now,  but  went 
daily  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  read  aloud  and  to  de¬ 
claim.  On  the  last  day  of  the  visit,  I  heard  Nathaniel 
call  me ;  I  went  to  the  skylight  opening  on  the  roof,  and 
looking  out,  saw  him  with  his  back  braced  against  the 
chimney,  book  in  hand.  He  called  me  to  come ;  I  told  him 
I  was  afraid  because  the  roof  was  sloping.  He  called  back, 
“Just  like  girls.” 

That  evening  I  was  taken  to  Danvers  and  did  not  visit 
Salem  for  many  years.  Nathaniel  was  preparing  for 
college,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  assisting  him.  He 
had  a  room  in  the  third  story,  and  she  in  the  second  story 
directly  under  his,  the  window  of  each  opening  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  what  had  once  been  a  garden ;  it  was  now  a  tangled 
mass  of  vines,  herbs  and  weeds,  a  few  feet  of  grassy  turf 
here  and  there  discernible. 

I  have  thought,  when  reading  some  of  his  works,  that 
he  might  have  drawn  weird  images  from  these  shadowed 
vacancies.  The  brother  and  sister  communicated  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  small  basket,  in  which  they  put 
their  papers,  let  down  from  Nathaniel’s  window  and 
drawn  up  again. 

Some  changes  had  been  made  after  the  grandmother’s 
death.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  took  her  meals  with  the  family.® 
I  did  not  meet  Nathaniel  at  the  table,  and  from  some  re¬ 
marks  learned  that  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  his  Uncle 
Robert,  as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  arrangement  for 
his  collegiate  course.  This  uncle  was  his  guardian,  and 
he  had  proved  a  generous,  noble-hearted  brother  to  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  and  a  kind  friend  to  the  family.  As 

5  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  this  remark,  confirms  Manning  letters 
that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  not  a  recluse  during  the  many  years 
of  her  widowhood,  but  withdrew  from  family  life  only  because 
of  ill-health  or  for  reasons  of  economy.  While  she  was  in  Ray¬ 
mond,  she  ran  a  farm  and  taught  a  large  Sunday  School  class. 
WTiatever  tendencies  toward  solitude  and  introspection  Haw¬ 
thorne  may  have  had,  he  had  inherited,  as  he  says  himself,  from 
his  father’s  family  and  not  his  mother’s.  The  few  accounts  of 
his  father,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Hathorne,  depict  him  as  a  shy,  mopdy 
and  silent  man. 
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Nathaniel  went  to  college,  I  knew  that  all  was  amicably 
settled  with  his  uncle.® 

I  never  heard  him  allude  to  school  life,  or  mention  any 
boy  companions.  In  neither  of  my  visits  did  I  meet  a 
boy  or  girl  of  our  own  age.  His  aunt  Priscilla  married  a 
widower,  Mr.  Dike,'^  who  had  a  son  and  daughter,  and  he 
must  have  had  some  intimacy  with  them ;  but  I  never  met 
them  together.  I  believe  that  his  surroundings  favored 
his  love  of  isolation,  and  made  him  the  author  of  “The 
Marble  Faun.” 

He  loved  to  tease  his  aunt  Mary.  On  one  occasion,  a 
relative  of  the  servant,  Jane,  was  visiting  her  and  taken 
sick.  Their  family  physician  was  called,  but  a  young 
assistant  came;  he  was  gentlemanly,  understood  the  case, 
gave  her  medicine,  and  when  he  came  the  next  day,  he  in¬ 
quired,  “How  many  times  did  she  cascade?”  This  was 
heard  by  the  family,  and  caused  general  amusement.  It 
was  talked  about  at  the  table,  and  the  young  man  was 
called  such  names  as  are  bestowed  upon  ignoramuses.  Aunt 
Mary  defended  him,  called  him  “a  nice  young  man.” 

Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  were  very  busy  talking  it  over, 
and  soon  showed  a  letter  they  had  been  writing  to  Aunt 
Mary,  professing  admiration  and  asking  permission  to 
call  upon  her,  and  signed  it  “from  one  who  met  you  in 
the  sick  room.”  Jane  was  to  come  to  the  front  door  and 
knock  while  we  were  at  supper.  Nathaniel  was  to  go  to 
the  door  and  bring  the  letter  to  Aunt  Mary.  This  was  all 
done  as  planned. 

Nathaniel  took  the  letter  to  the  candle,  and  reading  the 
direction,  handed  it  to  his  Aunt  Mary.  She  took  her 
glasses,  read  it,  and  rising,  was  about  to  leave  the  table. 

6  Mrs.  Bradley  described  Kobert  Manning  (1784-184a)  truly. 
He  was  always  his  sister’s  advisor  and  largely  financed  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  college  expenses.  His  interest  in  his  nephew  and  nieces 
was  keen  and  he  acted  more  as  a  father  to  them  than  any  of 
their  other  relatives.  Later  he  became  a  noted  pomologist,  and 
the  remains  of  his  extraordinary  garden  still  exist  in  his  house 
on  Dearborn  Street. 

7  John  Dike,  who  died  in  1871,  had  a  son  and  daughter,  John 
and  Mary,  whom  of  course  Hawthorne  knew.  Some  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  letters  to  John  Dike,  the  son,  have  been  published.  See 
Edward  B.  Hungerford,  “  Hawthorn*:  Gossips  about  Salem,” 
Hew  England  Quarterly,  VI,  3,  pp.  445-469. 
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We  all  sat  silent,  but  observant,  when  Nathaniel  asked, 
“Who  is  it  from,  Aunt  Mary?”  “From  you,  I  think,” 
answered  she,  “and  now  you  may  wait  on  the  table,  while 
I  prepare  to  receive  your  visit.” 

We  felt  that  the  laugh  was  upon  the  plotters.  Nathaniel 
went  straight  to  her,  took  her  arm  in  his  and  walked  to 
the  sitting  room,  where  he  nobly  confessed  his  part,  and 
all  was  forgiven.  This  was  my  last  visit  to  the  home  in 
Herbert  Street.  Nathaniel  entered  college  and  I  left  the 
States. 
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NOTES  BY  HENKY  INGERSOLL  BOWDITCH 

CONTBIBUTED  BY  HabOLD  BoWDITCH,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  third  son  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  moved  with  the  family  from  Salem  to  Boston 
in  1823,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  1885,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  he  went  to  Salem  to  attend  a  fimeral, 
but  finding  that  the  hour  had  been  changed  and  that  he 
had  three  hours  at  his  disposal,  he  spent  them  in  the  way 
that  is  described  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
journal.  The  home  of  his  childhood  stood  at  312  Essex 
Street  but  was  moved  in  the  summer  of  1946  round  the 
corner  to  North  Street.  This  house  was  bought  by 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  in  1811  when  Henry  was  three  years 
old,  so  it  was  not  his  birthplace.  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s 
birthplace  stood  on  Brown  Street,  but  some  years  before 
1885  it  had  been  moved  to  its  present  site  at  2  Kimball 
Court. 

Aug.  18  1885 

Yesterday  I  went  to  Salem.  ...  I  arrived  at  the  Depot, 
very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Deacon  Stone’s 
Distillery,  not  far  from  the  City  Hall  and  within  a  bow¬ 
shot  of  the  place  where  I  was,  when  I  was  a  very  little 
fellow,  seized  by  a  constable  and  carried  up  to  the  Town 
Hall.  There  my  stick  of  wood  was  ruthlessly  tom  from 
my  shoulder,  which  I  had  probably  stolen  from  some 
neighbour’s  wood-pile  and  which  was  destined  to  help  feed 
a  bon-fire  in  honor  of  the  5th  of  November.  We  boys 
were  even  at  that  late  day  loyal  to  Parliament,  provided 
it  contributed  to  our  fun  to  be  so.  I  was  singing  loudly 
“Ah  don’t  you  remember 
The  Fifth  of  November 
When  Gunpowder  Treason  was  plot, 

And  this  is  the  reason 
Why  Gunpowder  Treason 
Should  never  be  forgot” 
when  suddenly  I  was  checked  as  above  narrated. 

Not  far  from  the  place  was  Concert  Hall  sacred  to  my 
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memory  as  the  spot  where  all  the  beautiful  ^rls  gathered 
at  dancing  school  and  whose  very  footsteps  I  worshipped, 
especially  when  I  saw  them  trooping  out  to  meet  me, 
bearing  from  Marblehead  ponds  the  sweet-smelling  white 
pond-lilies.  These  I  had  gathered,  hoping  thus  to  lead 
the  girls  like  bevies  of  laughing  houris  around  me  and 
upon  each  one  of  whom  I  was  prepared  to  give  of  my 
princely  bounty!  Dear  me,  how  my  heart  fluttered  on 
those  sweet  and  never-to-be-forgotten  occasions!  .  .  . 

I  wandered  up  iiTorman  Street  and  looked  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  fine  houses  of  Chestnut  Street,  shaded  with  thickly 
clustering  trees.  .  .  .  Turning  to  my  right  I  walked  up 
Summer  Street  where  I  used  to  make  mud  dams  in  the 
gutter  coming  from  the  town  pump  at  the  head  of  the 
street.  I  found  no  water,  but  a  neatly  paved  dry  water¬ 
way  for  the  transient  showers,  and  the  venerable  town 
pump  had  been  swept  away  under  modem  water-works, 
I  must  say  that  I  pitied  the  boys  of  today.  They  cannot 
make  large  dams  and  great  ponds,  nor  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  small  hole  in  our  dam  and  watching  its  rapid 
destruction  under  the  fierce  torrent  as  it  seemed  to  us  that 
we  had  set  in  motion. 

But  I  soon  forgot  all  these  joys,  as  I  stood  in  front  of 
the  dear  old  home  of  childhood,  the  earliest  I  remember, 
if  it  be  not  the  house  where  I  was  born.  .  .  .  The  new 
broad  coloured  door  was  different  from  that  which  I  re¬ 
membered.  The  family  of  Judge  Osgood  was  absent  and 
the  carpenters  were  busy  everywhere.  By  means  of  the 
dooi^bell  instead  of  the  old  brass  knocker,  which  was 
gone,  I  stirred  up  one  of  the  workmen.  ...  I  went  every¬ 
where — into  the  front  parlor,  Father’s  library  (Oh!  how 
small  it  seemed  compared  with  my  memory  of  it!)  and 
through  the  room  leading  into  the  kitchen  through  which 
I  used  to  run  in  the  dark  to  call  the  maid,  since  I  feared 
“bogies”  would  catch  me.  ...  I  ascended  the  staircase  and 
stood  again  in  “Miss  Douse’s”  chamber.  Her  huge  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  was  gone.  It  has  probably  not  hummed  there 
for  many  a  year,  and  the  old  dame  doubtless  went  long 
ago  to  her  fathers.  I  glanced,  however,  at  the  further 
corner  of  the  room  where  on  piles  of  gathered  rose  leaves 
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prepared  for  the  domestic  rose  water  we  tumbled,  after 
church  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  pelted  each  other  with 
handfuls  of  the  sweet-smelling  leaves  instead  of  snowballs. 

I  danced  again  in  imagination  and  laughed  in  my  heart 
right  merrily.  I  then  visited  the  dear  sweet  mother’s 
chamber,  where  I  think  most  of  us  were  bom.  What  lov¬ 
ing  memories  of  the  darling  who  had  borne  and  forborne 
and  at  times  had  disciplined  us,  but  always  in  love.  ...  I 
looked  for  and  thought  I  saw  the  very  spot  where  I  form¬ 
erly  used  earnestly  to  scan  a  birch  rod  put  up  out  of  our 
reach,  but  to  be  used,  she  said,  in  case  we  were  bad  chil¬ 
dren.  I  think  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  religious 
rod,  and  I  think  she  believed  in  the  propriety  of  Solomon’s 
rule,  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  Yet  I  never 
knew  of  her  using  it.  Certainly  love  was  her  only  means 
of  governing  me,  and  I  well  remember  one  day  when  I 
was  sitting  as  a  little  boy  at  the  side  of  her  knee,  she  told 
me  that  my  father  also  dearly  loved  me.  .  .  . 

I  went  into  the  upper  story  and  entered  the  small  room 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  house,  the  very  spot  where 
half  in  fun  and  half  in  spite  I  showered  beans  down  upon 
the  girls  and  boys  of  my  acquaintance  who  were  allowed 
to  w’alk  out  on  Sunday  afternoons  while  we  were  not,  ow¬ 
ing  to  mother’s  religious  scruples,  although  at  father’s  sug¬ 
gestion  we  were  late  in  the  afternoon  allowed  to  have  the 
rose-leaf  revels  above  alluding  to.  Passing  downstairs  I 
observed  that  the  same  antique  stair  railing  remained  and 
as  my  hand  glided  slowly  over  it  I  seemed  to  gather 
strength  from  the  fact  that  father’s  and  Mother’s  had 
often  touched  them  as  I  was  then  doing.  .  .  . 

Finding  I  had  three  hours  at  my  disposal  I  went  over 
considerable  space  and  saw  many  things  bringing  back 
waifs  of  pleasant  thoughts.  I  gathered  a  flower  from  the 
garden  and  probably  touched  the  old  gate  I  had  often 
opened — at  any  rate  the  same  ground.  The  old  lightning 
rod  was  there,  but  brought  to  the  ground  (owing  to  the 
building  of  a  dining  room)  in  a  different  spot.  It  had 
the  requisite  number  of  points,  one  of  which  had  been 
lost  in  a  thunder  storm  when  I  was  a  boy — I  think  it  was 
during  Holme’s  September  Gale.  I  always  had  a  feeling 
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dose  to  awe  when  looking  at  it  as  the  saviour  of  our  happy 
home,  and  Ben  Franklin  was  almost  a  God  who  invented 
it.  There  it  still  stood,  emblem  of  scientific  power  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  man. 

After  revelling  in  home  scenes  I  went  to  see  our  old 
friend  Nancy  Gay  (Mrs.  Cole).  She  is  over  eighty  years 
old  and  trembled  as  she  entered  the  parlor.  We  talked 
of  father  and  mother :  she  knew  them  both  intimately  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke  of  them.  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  used  to  jump  up  and  rub  his  face  and  head 
and  caper  around  the  room  after  he  had  finished  some 
problem  in  mathematics  on  which  he  had  been  busy  work¬ 
ing,  and  how  he  would  seize  your  mother  as  she  was  sew¬ 
ing  and  taking  both  hands  make  her  dance  around  the 
room  with  him,  both  laughing  as  if  they  would  die?”  I 
told  her  that  I  did  not  remember  seeing  them  pirouette  in 
that  way,  but  I  could  readily  accept  the  tale.  .  .  . 

I  passed  the  comer  of  the  street  leading  to  Northfields 
and  saw  where  we  boys  charged  and  were  charged  upon 
by  our  natural  enemies,  the  boys  living  across  the  River, 
“Pigeons”  as  they  are  called  even  now.  We  drove  by 
pretty  and  old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  the  house  nearby 
where  father  was  said  to  have  been  bom.  I  noted  the 
spot  where  Frank  Knapp  waited  for  the  return  of  Dick 
Crowninshield  after  he  had  murdered  old  Captain  White. 
I  remembered  how  Webster  was  able  to  strain  the  law 
and  make  an  accomplice  a  real  principal  in  a  murder.  I 
drove  to  the  Common,  saw  the  “Tontine”  buildings,  and 
George  Peabody’s  house  over  which  presides  the  beautiful 
Clara  Endicott,  one  of  the  beauties  of  my  childhood. 


COACH  FOR  JOHN  DERBY 


Philadelphia  July  12th  1803 

Mr.  John  Derby 
Sir 

Enclosed  you  have  Bill  Lading  for  your  Carriap^e  and 
Annexed  a  Copy  of  the  Bill,  which  we  hope  will  turn  out 
agreeably  to  your  expectations,  it  is  well  put  up  and  we 
hope  will  arrive  with  you  in  safety,  by  this  days  mail  we 
send  to  Mr.  Prince,  George  Simpsons  draft  for  Three 
Thousand  &  Forty  Dollars  &  Sixty  Cents  which  with  the 
Amount  of  the  Carriage  will  make  Four  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars,  being  on  Account  of  Sales  of  Brandy  by  the  Java — 

We  are  Sir 
Yours  Respectfully 

John  Stille  &  Co 

Messrs  John  Stille  &  Co 

To  C.  Hanse  Dr. 

To  a  highly  finished  Coachee  Coach  with  two 
Blinds  &  Glasses  all  round,  plated  mouldings,  a 

silk  festoon  Curtains  a  Silver  Letter  on  Doors,  _g^g _ 

handsomely  lined  &  trimmed — a  set  of  whip 
head  Springs — and  plated  harness  for  a  pair  of 
Horses,  with  Collars  &  Arms  and  breast  plates.  . 


To  Difference  of  price  in  Springs  in  Coaches 
furnish’d  you  in  Nov.  lasts,  and  those  of  this 
Carriage  15. — 

To  a  pair  of  Plated  Lamps  with  stay  &c  20. — 

To  A  Cover  for  Body  10.00 

To  packing  the  Body  in  a  Grooved  Case,  casing 
the  Harness  and  Capping  the  Carriage  &  Wheels 
with  hay  25. — 

Porterage  1. 

Dr.  936.— 

Our  Commission  2  %  p  ct.  23.10 


Doll.  959.40 

—  Essex  Institide,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  17,  p.  J^l. 
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Hknby  Adams  and  His  Friends.  A  collection  of  his  un¬ 
published  letters.  Compiled,  with  a  Biographical  in¬ 
troduction  by  Harold  Dean  Cater.  1947.  795  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  new  collection  of  Henry  Adams  letters  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  man,  showing  not  only  his  brusqueness  and 
eccentricity  but  also  his  little-known  warmth  and  tenderness. 
He  emerges  as  a  scholar,  teacher,  writer,  and  warm-hearted 
dillettante.  Grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  John  Adams,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  heir  to  the 
Brooks  fortune,  he  had  no  need  to  earn  a  living.  There  are 
about  650  letters  written  to  a  hundred  different  people  and 
they  date  from  1858  to  1918.  Among  them  are  those  to  his 
niece  Mabel  Hooper  La  Farge,  to  his  friend  John  Hay,  to 
Rebecca  Gilman  Rae  and  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  John  G. 
Palfrey,  Whitelaw  Reid,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Edwin  God- 
kin,  Theodore  Dwight,  Henry  Holt,  Margaret  Chanler,  Mrs. 
Ward  Thoron  and  others.  The  book  presents  a  picture  of 
sixty  years  of  American  and  world  history  with  pungent 
and  spicy  comments  on  life  in  Boston,  Washington,  and  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  with  a  shrewd  appraisal  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  public  figures.  In  1898,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Brooks 
“Hanna  will  drive  us  to  Bryan — and  then !  Much  as  I  loathe 
the  regime  of  Manchester  and  Lombard  Street  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  I  am  glad  to  think  I  shall  be  dead  before 
I  am  ruled  by  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  twentieth.  Luckily 
society  will  go  to  pieces  then.”  Mr.  Cater’s  introduction, 
with  its  notes,  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
accomplished.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Allen — Isham  Genealogy.  Josiah  Isham  Allen,  Montana 
Pioneer,  Government  Scout,  Guide,  Interpreter,  and 
famous  Hunter  during  four  years  of  Indian  Warfare  in 
Montana  and  Dakota,  from  1839-1929.  By  his  niece, 
Mary  Allen  Phinney.  1946,  155  6  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  Rutland,  Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  this  son  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Western  country  is  a  fitting  addition  to  the  Isham  Genealogy 
which  Miss  Phinney  brought  out  some  time  ago.  There  are 
some  new  genealogical  notes,  but  the  book  is  principally  de- 
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voted  to  Mr.  Allen’s  early  life  and  the  voluminous  diary  in 
which  he  recorded  much  of  the  activity  of  the  eighteen-sev¬ 
enties,  including  the  Custer  massacre.  Mr.  Allen  was  also 
a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  several  of  which  poems  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume.  There  are  several  Indian  legends 
which  Mr.  Allen  heard  from  the  Crow  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  which  make  fascinating  reading.  Recommended  to 
all  libraries. 

Critics  and  Crusaders.  A  Century  of  American  Pro¬ 
test.  By  Charles  A.  Madison.  1947.  572  pp.  octavo, 
cloth.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Price, 
$3.50. 

This  volume  discusses  the  lives  of  many  men  and  women 
whose  quest  for  freedom  has  led  them  into  various  paths. 
Among  them  are  Garrison,  John  Brown  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  in  the  abolition  movement;  Margaret  FuUer,  Albert 
Brisbane  and  Bellamy,  as  Utopians;  Thoreau  Tucker  and 
Emma  Goldman,  as  Anarchists;  Henry  George  and  Brooks 
Adams  as  dissident  economists;  and  other  more  recent  Lib¬ 
erals  and  Socialists.  With  changing  times  freedom  meant 
different  things  to  the  eighteen  persons  in  this  study.  There 
are  many  errors  in  the  facts  presented;  the  author  is  quite 
critical  of  all  conservatives  but  free  to  acclaim  the  radical 
as  always  right.  All  business  he  styles  “unbridled  industrial- 
isms”  or  “rampant  and  rapacious  capitalism.”  The  book  is  so 
one-sided  that  few  unbiased  people  will  find  much  of  interest 
in  it.  We  need  writers  who  will  show  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  all  groups  and  schools.  Mr.  Madison’s  views  that  the 
doctrine  of  “free  enterprise”  has  gone  the  way  of  human 
slavery,  while  free  enterprise  still  exists,  or  unless  big  busi- 
nes  mends  its  ways,  which  he  states  “seems  at  present  highly 
unlikely,”  the  government  will  be  forced  to  take  over,  are  not 
shared  by  true  liberals. 

Lost  Men  of  American  History.  By  Stewart  H.  Hol¬ 
brook.  1946,  366  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Holbrook,  who  is  a  Vermont  yankee,  has  chosen  a 
fascinating  subject — the  forgotten  men  and  women  of  by¬ 
gone  years  who  were  really  important  in  their  day,  many  of 
whom  made  valuable  contributions  to  our  history  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  book  is  full  of  interest,  as  there  are  surprising 
numbers  of  Americans  who  were  among  the  near  great  and 
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who  have  added  color  and  ingenuity  to  the  American  scene. 
Allan  Nevins,  who  writes  the  introduction,  states  that  “Some 
will  not  be  willing  to  accept  all  Mr.  Holbrook’s  personages 
at  his  estimate  of  them,  but  the  volume  is  worth  reading. 
Some  of  it  will  he  new  to  everybody,  even  the  specialists; 
and  most  of  it  will  be  both  new  and  very  entertaining  to  the 
great  body  of  ordinary  Americans.”  There  is  a  bibliography 
and  a  good  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


